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Furtherance 


Of the Vogue for 


Cottons as Style Fabrics 


Insured by Spirit Shown 


HE vogue for cottons as style 
fabrics has not run its course but 
is merely getting into its stride. 
is the conclusion one must reach 
attending the second annual trade 

conterence, under the auspices of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute and the Na- 
ional Association of Cotton Dress 
Manufacturers, held at 40 Worth Street, 
New York, Tuesday of this week. 
rtainly, if cooperation between fab- 
roducers and dress manufacturers, 
ul styling of both goods and gar- 
. and enthusiastic interest on the 
of the trade, are of any importance 
e furthering of this trend, the con- 
clusion is sound. All of these factors 
outstandingly evident at Tuesday’s 
rence, 
m the relatively humble beginnings 
first annual event last year, the 


rence has grown to a point where 


en 800 and 1,000 persons from 
ctions of the trade crowded the 
provided this year through the 
sy of the Merchants Square Corp. 
twice as large would not have 
too big to accommodate the visitors 
irtably. 


Features of the Conference 


features of Tuesday’s conference 

led the showing of piece goods and 

ga: nents on the walls of the hall and 
ie booths of the individual fabric 

ex) bitors; remarks by the presidents of 


at Trade Conference 





“These are great days for 
pajamas,” said Miss Bates 
at the trade conference and 
manikin parade held Tues- 
day under the joint auspices 
of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute and the National 
Association of Cotton Dress 
Manufacturers. She might 
have broadened this remark 
by saying, “These are great 
days for cottons.” Certainly 
Tuesday was. 





both organizations which sponsored the 
event; and a manikin parade of 64 
models, the significance of which was 
explained by Miss Susan Bates, of the 
New Uses Section of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, during the parade. 

These models, designed especially for 
the popular-priced dress trade, were di- 
vided into five major types of apparel— 
sports, general wear, street dresses, 
afternoon dresses and pajamas. ‘The 
materials used, with one exception, 
ranged in price from 15c. to 35c. per yd., 
and the majority of the dresses had been 
styled to retail for under $5. 

In welcoming the members of the 
trade to the conference, Walker D. 
Hines, president of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, predicted an even greater de- 
mand for styled cottons in 1930 but 
again emphasized the thought that the 
continued application of the best crea- 
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tive effort on the part of all factors in 
the trade is necessary if the vogue is 
to be intensified. 

Phil Stone, president of the National 
Association of Cotton Dress Manufac- 
turers, responded informally, stating 
that it was thrilling to see so much in- 
terest shown in this project and to find 
results such as were evident on Tuesday. 


Mr. Hines’ Remarks 


Mr. Hines’ address follows: 

“In opening the conference it affords me 
great pleasure, in behalf of the Institute, 
to welcome the members of the National 
Association of Cotton Dress Manufacturers 
as well as the selling agents, finishers, con- 
verters and other representatives of the 
trade and press in attendance. 

“Your presence is ample evidence of the 
points in common which exist between 
manufacturers of cotton dress fabrics and 
manufacturers of popular priced cotton 
dresses. 

“Last year’s conference proved to be so 
mutually satisfactory that we have again 
limited the showing of fabrics and model 
dresses to those which are capable of vol- 
ume production in the popular price ranges. 

“We are pleased to call the meeting this 
year a trade conference rather than a style 
conference. This change was made after 
careful consideration in order to have the 
purposes of the conference clearly under- 
stood. Last year the impression prevailed 
in some quarters that a style conference 
should have been staged under more elab- 
orate and formal surroundings. As a mat- 
ter of fact the conference then as now was 
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made as informal and as direct as possible. 
However, I would like to refer briefly to 
what the Institute is doing in behalf of 
styled cottons. 

“Our promotional campaign began in 
February with a series of advertisements 
in trade publications and fashion maga- 
zines. This is being financed with a spe- 
cial fund made available by members of 
the trade who are interested in furthering 
the fashicn importance of cottons. 

“It has been a real satisfaction to us 
to have had some part in inspiring a new 
interest in cottons on the part of retailers 
generally and in actually assisting many 
of them in the preparation of advertising 
and exhibits. 

“Our style bulletin ‘Flashes of Fashion’ 
is going to all sections of the trade and 
particularly to cutters-up and to advertis- 
ing and merchandising managers of retail 
stores. The request circulation grew from 
10,000 copies at the time of our first issue 
on March 4, 1929, to 19,000 copies when 
the seventh issue went out on Aug. 26, 1929. 

“In response to its advertising the Insti- 
tute has received inquiries from all parts 
of the United States, Canada, Ceneral and 
South America, India and the Strait settle- 
ments and other countries. Generally 
speaking, these letters request additional 
style information on cottons, name of 
manufacturers, switching material, etc. 

“For example a retail merchant in Bos- 
ton advised us that he had received 


in- 
quiries and orders from 22 States for a 
single dress sketched in one of the In- 


stitute’s fashion advertisements. 

“These facts together with the unusual 
amount of favorable comment that has ap- 
peared in news and editorial columns of the 
daily press, the trade press, and fashion 
publications and the large volume of retail 
advertising demonstrate beyond any doubt 
the extent to which the style renaissance 
in cotton has groown. 

“If we are to look to the cycle of previ- 
ous fashions we may anticipate an even 
greater demand for styled cottons in 1930 
and particularly for those garments and 
fabrics that interest this branch of the cut- 
ting-up trade. The styling and designing 
of fabrics and garments have been im- 
portant influences in furthering the pop- 
ularity of cottons during the current year. 
If we are to intensify the vogue, the con- 
tinued application of the best creative 
thought and effort on the part of the mills, 
cutters and all other branches of the trade 
is needed. The Institute is anxious to be 
as serviceable as possible in this work and 
will always be receptive to such construc- 
tive measures as a joint conference of this 
kind.” 


Style Trends Interpreted 


In interpreting the style trends in- 
dicated by the models shown, Miss Bates 
said, in part: 

“Cottons have scored such a definite suc- 
the just closing that the 
question naturally arises, ‘What about next 
year?’ 

“Part of the answer for this question we 
hope to give you this afternoon. As for 
the rest, we hope we shall be able to pres- 
ent it in other ways and under equally 
favorable circumstances later on. Retailers 
throughout the country are optimistic in 


cess in season 


regard to cotton. Conservative and _ reli- 
able stylists and merchandisers predict that 
cotton will continue to have high style 


importance during the coming Palm Beach 
season and in the spring and summer of 
1930. Converters and manufacturers have 
shown their confidence in these predictions 
by producing new weaves and_ patterns 
styled for the high- end cutting trade. The 
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mounting fashion importance of cotton has 
and will continue to affect all price levels. 

“The majority of dresses you will see 
this afternoon have been styled to retail 
for under $5.00. A few of the models 
shown would probably come above this 
price range. Any of them can be adapted 
to meet your manufacturing requirements 
and still be smart. 

“Five general types of dresses and ap- 
parel will be shown—sports and general 
wear, street and afternoon dresses and 
pajamas. The materials used in those 
dresses, with one exception, range in price 
from 15c. to 35c. per yd. 

“The first group of dresses to be shown 
have been designed for sports wear. Cotton 
belongs in the sports mode. Its texture is 
becoming to suntan skins. It is youthful— 
and youth is an essential factor in sports 
wear styles. Then, of course, cotton will 
tub and withstand the sun—a practical fea- 
ture which is more important for sports 
than for any other type of outer apparel. 

“The sports wear fashions for 1930 can, 
in practically all cases, be interpreted in 
cotton. Skirts are only slightly longer, 
flares are subtle, pleats are fewer and wider 
—more easily laundered. 

“To great emphasis can not be given 
the jacket suit and the sleeveless dress and 
the suntan back. They remain the theme 
song of the sports mode. 

“Now the dress for general wear about 
the house is more often than not an en- 
semble, frequently it combines a sleeveless 
dress with a straight coat that can be 
slipped on for marketing. Yokes, lingerie 
trimming and softly draped tie ends are 
used for a variety of effects. In the sleeve- 
less dresses, square arm holes and square 
necks are of growing importance. Straight 
line models with pleats in unusual group- 
ings are best. 

“Most often, in general wear ensembles, 
a heavy printed fabric is used for the coat, 
while a related print on a sheer weave 
makes the dress. Bands of a solid color 
are frequently used for an accent note. 
Skirts are longer about three inches below 
the knee. Higher—often normal waistlines 
are employed. 

“Street wear is closely related to gen- 
eral wear. Its chief points of difference 
lie in slightly more formal styling and in 
the darker colors used. The models dis- 
played this afternoon show new fashion 
trends modified to meet the needs of the 
great. group of women living in small 
towns and suburban communities. 

“Last year some cutters realized the de- 
mand for cottons smartly fashioned for 
business girls and women living in metro- 
politan centers. They require sleeved mod- 
els in darker colors and conservative points. 
Many women living in large cities will 
not wear the light colors that look quite 
charming in cleaner and less congested 
communities. Yet they would quickly ap- 
preciate the charm and practicability of 
cottons fashioned to meet their needs. 

“Sheer fabrics in clear, refreshing prints 
quite naturally are the center of attention 
for afternoon. Longer skirts, dipping hem- 
lines and lingerie trimmings accompany 
modified princess silhouettes or normal 
waistlines. Cape collars continue unabated 
their success of the passing season. It is 
interesting to note that lace is frequently 
used as a trimming. Certain models, al- 
though worn casually, achieve much for- 
mality by their low cut backs and soft 
draping. The one feature to remember 
always is that the afternoon silhouette for 
1930 is long and slender with a delightful, 
flowing grace. 

“As we said in a recent issue of ‘Flashes 
of Fashion, these are great days for 
pajamas. No longer do they reserve their 
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glory for the privacy of the boudoir. 
Now, when we think of pajamas, we must 
add a qualifying word. We must be spe- 
cific, for our audience thinks of the new 
pajamas in four distinct classifications. 
Of course, there are the sleeping pa- 
jamas and the lounging pajamas 
each quite different in its styling require- 
ments. Last summer’s acceptance trans- 
formed the beach pajama from a fad to a 
fashion. In this classification, also, eoes 
the wide beach skirt that was launched by 
Mary Nowitzky. Although beach skirts 
were seen only on the most exclusive 
beaches in 1929, it is believed that they will 
have popular acceptance in the spring and 
summer of 1930. And, now, a new type 
of pajama that is very important for the 
members of this association is being 
launched. It is the pajama for wear in 
the kitchen and about the house, 
It is a young fashion it is mod- 
est and it is distinctly practical,” 


Co-operating Firms 


The displays at Tuesday’s conference 
were arranged by members of The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute through M. C. D, 
Borden & Sons, Consolidated Selling 
Co., Galey & Lord, Converse & Co., 
and Pacific Mills. Fabrics used and 
models shown in the manikin parade 
were sponsored by these participating 
firms. Sketches of the dresses shown, 
with swatches of material employed, 
were available in croquis form in the 
booths of the exhibitors. 





August Curtailment 


Cotton Goods Figures Show Mill 
Stocks Decreased 5% 


Statistical reports of production, sales 
and shipments of standard cotton cloths 
during the month of August, 1929 were 
made public Sept 9 by the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. 

Production during the five weeks of 
August amounted to 307,538,000 yd., or 
at the rate of 61,508,000 yd. per week. 
This weekly rate of production during 
August was 13.3% less than the aver- 
age for the first six months of 1929. 

Shipments during August amounted 
to 326,398,000 yd., or 106.1% of pro- 
duction. Sales during the month were 
312,635,000 yd., or 101.7% of produc- 
tion. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month amounted to 364,060,000 yd., rep- 
resenting a decrease of 4.9% during the 
month, 

Unfilled orders on Aug. 31 were 355,- 
095,000 yd., representing 
3.7% during the month. 

Stocks on hand Aug. 
17.6% less than on the 
1928, and unfilled orders 
more than a year ago. 


a decrease ol 


31, 1929 were 


same date in 


were 22.9% 


Summerville (Ga.) Cotton Mills. The 
municipal airport, on the direct air route 
from Atlanta to Chicago has been tor- 
mally opened and the Summerville Cot- 
ton Mills have placed on top of their 
large warehouse, an extended sign with 
the word “Summerville” on it, in order 
to direct aviators. 


Typical Models Shown at Trade Conference 


Between Cotton-Textile Institute and Natl. Assn. of Cotton Dress Mfrs. 


Afternoon Frock Made Up of Printed 
Batiste Featuring Higher Waist Line, 
Bertha Collar, Longer Silhouette and 
Uneven Hemline; Fullness Provided 
in Lower Part of Skirt. Modeled By 
Converse & Co. 


Ensemble of Printed Narrow Wale 
Pique; Plain Tailored Coat Is Faced 
4 ith Solid Red; the Bow Is of Red, 

Binding of Black. Modeled By 
( onsolidated Selling Co., Inc. 


Beach Ensemble of Circular Skirt, 
Matching Hat and Zipper Bag of Printed 
Cotton; Upper Edge of Skirt Is Joined 
To a Fitted Yoke. Modeled By M. C. D. 
Borden & Sons. 


Pajama Ensemble of Print Trimmed 
With Broadcloth; Tuck-In Blouse Held 
At Normal Waist Line By Fitted 
Pointed Yoke of the Trousers. Model- 
ed By Galey & Lord. 
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Smart Ensemble Employs Pacific Mills’ 
Antibes Prints, With Jacket and Scarf 
Collar of Frock in All-Over Multi- 
Colored Stripe, While the Frock Gains 
Its Chic With Contrasting Lightning 
Effect Stripe. 


Sailor Style Enters the Kitchen in This 
Two-Piece Kitchenette Pajama Suit of 
Pacific Mills’ Broadcloth. The Diag- 
onal Striped Pattern Is Accented By 
a Series of Vertical Stripes. 
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Opinions on 





COTTON CARDING PROBLEMS 


Based on 


Long Practical Experience 


By John T. Kersey 


HE quality of any cotton fabric, 

whether knitted or woven, is de- 

pendent very much on the effi- 
ciency of the cards, which is governed 
by the mechanical condition of their 
working parts, and also by the way in 
which the necessary duties of the at- 
tendants are carried out. It is a com- 
mon idea that defects in the work of the 
employees at the early stages of cotton 
spinning are lost or made ineffective 
before the work reaches the looms; but 
this is not true, as has been demon- 
strated a good many times. Faults 
which may precede those caused in card- 
ing include insufficient length, variation 
in length, and harshness of the staple; 
unsuitable mixing; wrong moisture con 
tent; and variation in weight and thick- 
ness yard for yard of the laps. 

[t very seldom happens that the cards 
are bothered with too much water in 
the cotton; but very often in dry weather 
—especially if it is windy and cool, and 
if no moisture is present in the room and 
very little in the cotton—static elec- 
tricity causes the cotton to cling to the 
clothing. This breaks the ends down 
and gives lots of trouble while it lasts. 
The remedy is moisture in some form— 
either as wet steam or as water from 
humidifiers, 

The high percentage of foreign mat- 
ter, which is composed mostly of leaf, 
motes, and dirt, if left in the cotton by 
the pickers, adds greatly to the work 
of the cards. If this foreign matter has 
to be completely removed by the cards, 
it will lower the production consider- 
ably at this process and run up the cost 
per pound. This makes it very neces- 
sary for the cotton to reach the cards 
in as clean a condition as possible. 


Possibilities in Laps 


Laps of middling cotton are being 
made today on some of the modern ma- 
chines which carry as low as 3% waste 
or foreign matter and vary only about 
3% in the weight per yard and the unit 
weight. I know of one machine that 
made laps from 404 to 414 Ib. for a 
week with only a few of them slightly 
heavier and lighter and with no adjust 
ment of the evener during the time. A 
good picker man can probably make laps 
on any picker weighing 404 to 414 Ib. 
by setting back half the machine makes 
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and continually adjusting the evener. 
With an old worn-out evener the varia- 
tion will sometimes be as much as 7 or 
8%, regardless of the total weight of 
the lap. Of course this unevenness can- 
not be overcome at the card, and is only 
partly corrected at the drawing frames 
by the doublings. 

Carding proper consists of reducing 
the weight of the lap or drawing it out 
into sliver, taking out all foreign matter, 
and paralleling the fibers. Quality in 
carding must not be sacrificed for quan- 
tity. There is a limit to what a card 
can do on each kind of stock. A card 
that can produce maximum quality and 
quantity at the same time must be 100% 
mechanically perfect and get laps from 
the pickers free from all defects. Where 
the card has little foreign matter to 
remove and only drafting and parallel- 
ing to do, the cotton can be put through 
much faster. 


Draft and Weight of Sliver 
Opinions as to what is a good prac- 


tical draft for a card vary among the 


lap roll 6" dite. ov? 
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Gearing Diagram of a Cotton Card 
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Coiler rolls 2atam. 


many carders in the industry, but range 
between 90 and 120. Being a carder 
of a good many years’ experience and 
having tried a great many drafts of dif- 
ferent lengths, I have learned that both 
long and short drafts have their com- 
mendable and objectionable features. 

A long draft feeds the stock into the 
licker-in slower, giving a longer time 
for the combing action to take place. 
This prepares the fibers for the action 
of the cylinder. On coarse work, how- 
ever, it has the disadvantage of making 
the lap too thick. If the lap is too thick, 
the feed roll does not hold it properly 
against the feed plate and lets portions 
of it go into the licker-in in lumps. 
This causes cloudiness in the web. Of 
course this can be overcome by applying 
more weight on the roll, but the addi- 
tional weight will require more power. 

On the other hand, a short draft and 
light lap allow the cotton to run in 
faster, and change the combing action 
of the licker-in, but the lap is held bet- 
ter by the feed roll and gives less trouble 
from chokes. 

Taking 165 r.p.m. as the correct speed 
to run the cylinder, and referring to the 
accompanying diagram, we get the sur- 
face speed of the licker-in by the formula 

165 & a & 3.1416 & 9 
b 


This works out to 11,994 in. per min- 
ute. The surface speed of the feed roll 
is found by the formula 


165 <XaXeXHXKFXKDXK3.14162.25 
bxXfxXGKEXC 
165 184.5 16K 233.1416 2.25 
157X192 160 
This works out to 10.74 in. per minute. 
The surface speed of the licker-in is 
therefore 1,116 times the surface speed 
of the feed roll (11,994 ~ 10.74). Now 
to shorten or lengthen the draft will of 
necessity change the ratio between these 
surface speeds, and to a certain extent 
change the effect of the licker-in in 
combing the stock. However, as the 
difference between the surface speeds 
is so great, the effect caused by chang- 
ing the draft either way 
cannot possibly amount 
to much, unless the change 
is a very radical one. 


Weight of Sliver 


Weight of the card 
sliver should always be 
as light as it is reasonably 
possible to have it. it 
will vary in practice from 
40 to 75 grains, but I have 
found that it is better not 
to go over 60° grains, 
even if the cards have to be 
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his works out to 162 lb., 


per day. 
ten hours is in my opinion the limit, 
rst-class carding is desired. 

ow if we accept 13 r.p.m. as a maxi- 


luce, 


through the noon hour. Heavy 
sliver requires longer drafting, and 
s the quality and running of the 
in the processes following. I 
d much rather run 60-grain sliver 
nake up the difference in increased 
- speed than get the same produc- 
with 75-grain sliver and a slower 
r speed. 
have found by experiment that an 
ige card hand can look after twenty 
-—keep them lapped, doff the cans 
fill up, and do the cleaning 
matically—if the doffers are mak- 
r.p.m. and producing 60-grain 
By using the following formula 
allowing 5% for stoppage, it will 


13 


seen that the production per day of 
jours will be 


3.1416 27.75 X13 X 60060 
367000 





and this 
5% gives a net production of 154 
Around 150 lb. per card 


doffer speed and 154 lb. net of 
rain sliver per day of ten hours 
maximum amount for a card to 
the corresponding production 
card producing 40-grain sliver will 
154 & 40) + 60 =102.6 lb. This 
ruly be considered all a card should 
that weight of sliver. The doffers 
be run somewhat faster than 13 
. but the chances of bruised wire 
‘ther damages when the ends come 
are much greater, and the ends 


harder to put up, resulting in more 
te being made by the help. 


Causes of Bad Carding 


iy defect in the web can be classed 
bad carding,’ but this does not 


essarily mean a mechanical defect in 


running surfaces or settings. A 
may be in first-class condition, and 


t produce sliver which contains more 


















ice the production of the card. 


nges will, of course, help the quality 
t] 


le stripping 


leaf. If the card is sharp and 

up properly and yet the web con- 
s leaf, the only remedies are to take 
leaf out in the picker room and 
These 


he carding, but will increase the 
per pound. 


egardless of the class of work a 


| has to produce, it should be stripped 


re it needs it; i. e., before the cloth- 
hills up and begins to produce neps. 


may mean stripping two or five 
s per day, depending on the stock 


the production of the card. After 
stripping, no matter how it is ac- 
plished—whether by vacuum or by 
h—there should not be left 
or foreign matter embedded any- 
re in the clothing. If such material 
llowed to stay in the wire very long 
ill rot the clothing, loosen the wire, 
make it necessary to put on new 

Such practices as skipping cards 
and letting all the cards 
too long without stripping show up 
y in the cloth. The cloth is given 
same appearance as when low-grade 


on is used with white stock without 


any 


the dirty cotton having been given a 
cleaning before mixing. 


Cloudiness in the Web 


Cloudiness can be caused by almost 
any irregularity in the lap, but comes 
mostly from bruises or abrasions in the 
doffer wire, improper setting of the 
doffer to the cylinder, bad licker-in wire, 
or too wide a setting of the licker-in 
from the feed plate or cylinder. The 
surface of the damaged doffer wire 
must be made smooth by carefully scrap- 
ing up the low wire and, if necessary, 
grinding with the solid or drum grinder 
until all the wire is brought to the same 
plane or level—finishing with the reg- 
ular traverse grinder. If the licker-in 
wire is damaged to such an extent that 
it cannot be put in first-class shape, it 
should be replaced with new. 

The licker-in should be set to suit 
the weight or thickness of the lap being 





“The weight of the card sliver 
should always be as _ light 
as it is reasonably possible to 
have it,” says the author of 
the accompanying article. “It 
varies in practice from 40 to 
75 grains, but I have found 
that it is better not to go over 
60 grains, even if the cards 
have to be run through the 
noon hour. Heavy card sliver 
requires longer drafting and 
affects the quality and running 
of the work in the processes 
following. I would much ra- 
ther run 60-grain sliver and 
make up the difference in in- 
creased doffer speed than get 
the same _ production with 
75-grain sliver and a slower 
doffer speed.” 





used. This setting will vary from 
7/1000 to 15/1000 for laps weighing 12 
to 15 oz. per yard. Too close a setting 
between the licker-in and the feed plate 
will break or weaken the fibers, and 
cause the yarns and cloth to have a low 
breaking strength. It has been demon- 
strated that the farther the licker-in can 
be set from the feed plate without caus- 
ing cloudiness, the greater will be the 


breaking strength of the yarns. It may 
be said that to a certain extent the 


licker-in is to the card what the beater 
is to the picker. Very often, however, 
this fact is overlooked. One would not 
dare try to run an unbalanced beater 
or one with bent shaft or worn bearings, 
but such a condition can often be found 
around the cards. 

Cloudiness throughout the web causes 
unevenness in the roving and yarns. 
The roving will not draw evenly, re- 
gardless of how the rolls are spaced. 
Only a perfect web with even staple will 
make even roving and yarns. Cloudi- 
ness shows up in the cloth mostly in 


light and heavy places in the thread 
and can range in length from a few 


yards to 125 yd. or more. In the warp 
a light thread will show up beside a 
heavy one, but in the filling on a single- 
shuttle loom a light or heavy strip three 
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to five threads wide may be caused, de- 
pending, of course, on the total drafts 
of the machines and the width of the- 
cloth. 


Neps in the Web 


Neps are the result of the clothing 
getting too full before it turns the cot- 
ton loose. They are made mostly be- 
tween the flats and cylinder and be- 
tween the doffer and cylinder, due to 
dull or hooked clothing, too much oil 
or water in the cotton, or too wide a 
setting. Neps are also caused by loose 
wire on the cylinder or flats and by low 
places on the licker-in wire which reach 
all around the licker-in and allow lumps 
to go in continually at one place. This 
latter cause is very easy to locate, as the 
flats fill up at one point on the running 
surface opposite the low place in the 
licker-in wire. The only remedy for 
neps is to have the clothing firm, sharp, 
and properly set up—as close as pos- 
sible without rubbing. On light card- 
ing, 40- to 50-grain sliver, and with 
good clothing, the setting between the 
flats and cylinder can be as close as 
5/1000 to 7/1000. On carding from 
55- to 65-grain sliver the settings can 
be as close as 7/1000 to 9/1000. 

The same settings give good results 
between the doffer and cylinder. The 
best results are obtained with the flats 
when the back flat is set a distance from 
the licker-in which is slightly greater 
than the distance of the front flat from 
the cylinder. It is also very important 
to have the setting at each end of the 
card the same as at the opposite end; 
otherwise one end of the cylinder will 
always be loaded heavier than the other. 

Neps hang on and twist into the rov- 
ing and thread. They are not only 
detrimental to good breaking strength, 
but show up badly in all kinds of fabric. 
They are particularly bad in colored 
goods with white filling. Some mills 
scrape a large percentage of them off 
in the cloth room, but the best way to 
keep them out of the goods is not to 
make them. 


Weight and Waste 


The causes for variation in the weight 
of card sliver are legion. Light or 
heavy places in the laps cause variations 
in the weight of the sliver from all the 
cards. There is usually variation in 
the weight between the different cards 
using the same weight of lap. This con- 
dition can be found to a certain extent 
in almost any mill, but is, of course, 
worse in some than in others. This 
would not happen if each card could be 


made to take out the same amount of 
waste, but this condition is hard to 
attain. The matter of obtaining uni- 


form waste from the cards does not re- 
ceive the attention that it should in a 
great many of the mills, especially in 
those that reclaim the waste and put 
it into a by-product. This in my opin- 
ion is poor policy, as the evenness and 
quality of the main product should be 
considered first. 

When making the better grade of 
goods there should never be any strips 
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put back into the mix, and the cards 
should be set so as to take out about 
2.5% of this type of waste. On the 
lower-grade goods it is much better to 
take out a very small percentage than 
to take out a large amount and put it 
back in the mix. This will give cleaner 
work and better breaking strength. It 
is a known fact that carding the same 
cotton continuously will invariably 
weaken it, especially in the case of poor 
stock such as the strips are composed 
of. When the strips are put back into 
the work, the only cleaning the work 
gets is at the licker-in. 

It has been proved beyond a doubt 
that the same setting of each card will 
not take out the same amount of waste. 
This is largely due to the fact that the 
air currents of each card vary consider- 
ably. This being the case, the right 
setting must be found for each individ- 
ual card. This applies both to the 
stripping plate and to the mote knives. 
There is quite a difference between set- 
ting the mote knives of a card to knock 
out everything, including as much good 
lint as dirt, and setting them so that 
they will knock out only the dirt, leaf, 
and other foreign matter. 


Action of Licker-in 


If the individual fibers in the lap went 
into the licker-in straight and in a paral- 
lel position, like that in which they pass 
through the rolls in some of the suc- 
ceeding machines, no doubt the cleaning 
by the licker-in would be much more 
thorough. But this is not the case. The 
fibers point in all directions when the 
licker-in tackles them. Some of them 
enter sideways. Some assume a cir- 
cular form. Some, no doubt, are held 
for a short time by the feed roll, giving 
the licker-in a little time to comb the 
foreign matter off of them. Others go 
to the cylinder at one sweep. 

Referring again to the diagram, it 
will be seen that the licker-in makes 424 
r.p.m. when the cylinder makes 165. 

16518 
7 

The feed roll makes 
165 18 4.5 16 X45>< 23 

7X15>< 19245 160 — 


424.3 


1,524 r.p.m. 


The feed roll delivers 1,524 3.1416 
2.25=10.77 in. per minute. 

If the feed roll delivers 10.77 in. of 
stock while the licker-in makes 424 
revolutions, the beats or combs per inch 
for any single tooth on the licker-in 
will be 424—-10.74=39.36. Now allow- 
ing 7 teeth per inch in the wire around 
the licker-in, each inch of stock being 
delivered will be operated on by 39.36 
7=275.52 teeth, and each square inch 
will be operated on by 7X7X39.36= 
1928 teeth. 

lf we change the draft gear D to 25 
teeth, which is shortening the draft 2 
teeth, the speed of the feed roll will 
be (1.524¢25)—23—1.651, and the 
inches delivered per minute will be 1.651 
3.1416 2.25=11.67. By calculations 
similar to those just explained, the 
combs or beats for a single tooth will 
be 36.33, each inch of stock entering the 
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licker-in will be operated on by 254.31 
teeth, and each square inch will come 
in contact with 1780 teeth. There will 
be 1928—1780, or 148 teeth less per 
square inch than with the 23-tooth gear. 
By thus shortening the draft two teeth, 
we make only a difference of 8%, and 
find that 148 less teeth are operated on 
the stock per square inch. 

Now if the draft is 120 and we are 
to change it to 90—a decrease in draft 
of 25%—the difference in the number 
of teeth combing or striking each square 
inch of cotton would be 1928.25, or 
482, less. I shall leave it to my readers 
to decide which draft is best. 


Stretched Work 


Stretched work at the cards is the 
result of too much tension or draft 
between the doffer and the calender 
rolls, or between the calender rolls and 
the coiler rolls. Once the right com- 
pensating gear is put on the calender 
roll, there will hardly be any stretched 
work between the calender and coiler 
rolls unless the coiler trumpet becomes 
worn too large in the bore. Stretching 
between the calender rolls and doffer is 
liable to happen most any time on a dry, 
windy day in a mill in which atmos- 
pheric conditions are not adequately 
controlled, especially if the end calender- 
roll gear produces very much draft at 
this point. If the doffer comb is set 
too high, the web will run too tight 
and pull in at the selvage. 

The surface speed of the calender 
roll should be only sufficiently in excess 
of the surface speed of the doffer to 
keep the web from lagging and break- 
ing down. This will require a draft at 
this point of about 1.05 on a normal 
day, with the doffer combs set at the 
right elevation. This speed, however, 
might run the ends a trifle too slack on 
a very damp day, and cause them to lag 
too much. The only thing to do is to 
strike a happy medium, which in prac- 
tice is slightly more draft than men- 
tioned above. 

A good method for getting the draft 
just right at this point is to divide the 
circumference of the doffer by the cir- 
cumference of the calender roll in order 
to determine the revolutions of the cal- 
ender roll required for it to equal the 
surface speed of the doffer, and then 
divide the teeth in the large doffer gear 
by the speed of the calender roll to find 
the gear required on the end of the 
calender roll to give the same surface 
speed as that of the doffer. Referring 
to the diagram, the circumference of 
the doffer is 3.1416 & 27.75 = 87.17 in., 
and the circumference of the calender 
roll is 3.1416 &K 3.9 = 12.25 in. 87.17 
— 12.25 7.11 revolutions of the cal- 
ender rolls to equal one revolution of 
the doffer. 192 ~ 7.11 27, the cal- 
ender-roll gear required. This puts 
both the doffer and the calender roll 
running at the same surface speed. Any 
smaller gear will add draft in propor- 
tion to its size. 

Sliver that is stretched at the cards 
is somewhat improved at the drawing 
slubbers and roving frames by the 
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doublings that are employed, but it jis 
by no means corrected in full. A good 
many times several light places come 
together, especially at the breaker dravw- 
ing, and the result is a very light place 
that will look light in the cloth, be weak, 
and break a good many times more than 
the heavy threads will. 


Lumps and Heavy Places 


Heavy sliver from the cards is made 
in several ways. <A great deal of it 
comes from lumpy or defective laps, a 
large portion from split laps, and some 
of it from rough places on the screens 
which collect lint to a certain point and 
then turn it loose. When lumps come 
from rough places on the screen, they 
can be overcome by fixing the screens, 
but getting the defects out of the laps 
is altogether a different proposition. 

Each department of the mill has to 
put up more or less with the defective 
work from the department that is sup- 
plying it, and should do the best it can 
with what it has. If this is put into 
practice around the cards, it will greatly 
improve the looks and quality of the 
work, besides making it run_ better 
throughout the mill. Although a smart, 
conscientious card hand is a good asset 
to any mill, I would rather have an 
average card hand and a good coiler 
trumpet bored to the right size to suit 
the weight of the card sliver. How- 
ever, both together make a good work- 
ing combination. The hand should be 
capable and honest enough to catch very 
nearly all the heavy work and pull it out. 

If the trumpet is bored to suit the 
sliver, it will stop all heavy or lumpy 
work made in the picker room by defec- 
tive screens, but the trumpets will not 
stop the single, or light, work. To get 
this out requires strict discipline, and 
conscientiousness on the part of the 
foreman and the card tenders. 

The right trumpet bore for any weight 
of card sliver can be found by the for- 


mula, V grains per yard of card sliver 
< 1.2 = the bore in 64ths of an inch. 
Trumpets bored according to this for- 
mula will catch any places that are as 
much as 10% heavy. If the general 
variation on the heavy side is more 
than this, allowance must be made or 
the variation corrected; otherwise, the 
breakage will be very great and will 
cripple the production considerably. 
Heavy threads in the cloth do more 
damage to the appearance than any- 
thing else, although they do not hurt 
the breaking strength. Appearance, 
however, governs the selling price to 
a great extent. 


Insufficient Cleaning 


To get good work from the cards, 
systematic cleaning should not be over- 
looked, either on the inside or the out- 
side of the machines. Lint allowed to 
accumulate on the outside of the cards 
very often is blown into the work, and 
whether dirty or clean finds its way 
into the weaving or knitting room, 
breaking ends or spoiling the appear- 
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W orkers 





Marion Textile Strike Settled 





Return at Same 


Rates But on 55-Hour Week 


EK’ FORTS to affect a conciliation 
tween opposing factions in the 

labor trouble at Marion, N. C., 

successful this week when strik- 
ing operatives of the Marion Mfg. Co. 
and the Clinchfield Mfg. Co. voted to 
return to work immediately, it was an- 
nounced Sept. 10 by Judge N. A. Town- 
send, executive counsel to Governor O. 
Max Gardner, who has been in charge 
of negotiations between the strikers and 
mill officials. 

The Marion Mfg. Co. plant was re- 
opened Sept. 10, ending nearly two 
months of idleness caused by the strike, 
while the Clinchfield mill has been in 
partial operation for almost four weeks, 
employing non-union workers. It was 
stated in the agreement that the respec- 


recent 
wert 


tive managements of the mills shall 
show no discrimination against em- 


ployes simply because they are mem- 
bers of the union. 

lhe mills will be operated on a 55- 
hour week schedule, with the daily 
wage by the hour and by piece work re- 
maining as at present. However, at 
the end of six weeks from Sept. 9 the 
management of either mill may have the 
employes vote to decide whether they 


wish to continue on the 55-hour week 
or return to the 60-hour week schedule 
which was in operation prior to the 
strike. 

It was planned to remove the National 
Guardsmen that have been on duty in 
Marion since the outbreaks that oc- 
curred when operations were resumed 
at the Clinchfield Mfg. Co. nearly four 
weeks ago. Production at this plant 
recently reached full daytime capacity, 
it was stated by authorities just before 
the settlement of the strike. However, 
former employes will be accepted back 
without discrimination on account of 
union connections just as quickly as 
openings in the plant are available, ac- 
cording to B. Mabry Hart, president 
and treasurer. 

While representatives of the United 
Textile Workers of America continue 
their efforts to organize labor in the 
South Carolina mills, particularly in 
the Greenville-Spartanburg section, it 
is difficult to determine the extent of 
their success. In some cases the mill 
managements have taken definite steps 
to assure their employes that external 
organization is not necessary. At a 
mass meeting attended by about 250 


operatives of the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 


Greenville, S. C., eight men were 
elected to serve as a permanent griev- 
ance committee to represent the workers 
in any disputes that may arise between 
employer and employes. N. C. Poe, 
president of the company, stated at the 
meeting that he would be quite willing 
to confer with the employes “upon any 
matter which they might wish to deal 
with the management.” 

The trial of organizers and members 
of the National Textile Workers Union 
at Charlotte, N. C., for the murder of 
the Gastonia (N. C.) chief of police 
came to an unexpected end this week, 
when one of the jurors became violently 
insane. Another trial will begin late 
in September, it was stated. 


Industrial Exposition to Be Held 
in Sanford 


SANFORD, Me.—On Oct. 9, 10 and 11 
Sanford is to hold an industrial and 
mercantile exposition, as well as a style 
show, to be held in a section of the 
Minerva Mills. At the various booths 
there will be on exhibition products of 
the varied industries in the neighbor- 
hood. A feature will be a modern 
house completely furnished with local 
products, from the mohair upholstery 
through the floor coverings and draper- 
ies of myriad design and color. 





FABRIC SIGNS MARK ROOFS OF PLANTS AS AIR GUIDE 








ta 


Photographs from The Cotton-Textile Institute 


In preparation for the Cleveland Air Races, the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio installed fabric signs to mark 
the roofs of their plants in 272 cities and towns in the State. All of these signs were of heavy cotton fabric 
and, according to The Cotton-Textile Institute, it is the plan of the Standard of Ohio to put every village 
and town, in which it operates in Ohio, on the air map by further installation of roof signs. This is in line 
with Colonel Lindbergh’s advice that towns and cities desiring a secure position on the air maps of the future, 
tuke steps promptly to provide adequate identification. 

lhe fabric is impregnated with paint and treated with adhesive which fastens it securely to the roof. 
Durability, improved visibility and ease of application are among the advantages which have been demon- 
‘irated in this type of marker and also in marking streets and highways with fabric traffic signs. 

lhe above photographs show two of the plants of the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio identified by the fabric 


My arkers. 
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To Find Silk Weighting Content 





Standard Method of Determination 
Approved by Technical Com. of S. A. 


Ay STANDARD method for determin- 
ing weighting content in silk fab- 
rics, as worked out by W. G. Appel of 
the United States Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, was ap- 
proved by the Joint Technical Com- 
mittee on Weighting last Tuesday and 
recommended for adoption by the Joint 
Cormnmittee on Weighting. Mr. Appel’s 
report was presented at a meeting of the 
Joint Technical Committee on Weight- 
ing held at the Silk Association of 
America headquarters. 

Determination of a standard method 
for arriving at the weighting content 
in silk fabrics has been one of the im- 
portant subjects upon which the Joint 
Technical Committee on Weighting 
have been carrying on research work. 
Mr. Appel’s report is of special signifi- 
cance in view of the fact that it is the 
first suggested standard method for de- 
termining weighting content. 

The following resolution was also 
negra at the meeting to cover glove 
silk, and will be presented to the Joint 
Committee on Weighting for adoption : 

“Resolved, That a maximum limit of 
40 per cent for weighting glove silks be 
recommended to the Silk Association of 
America for adoption and addition to 


the scale of limits known as the Silk 
Weighting Standards.” 
Standard Method 
Mr. Appel’s report, which was pre- 
sented to the meeting, follows: 
I. General 
l. By ee is meant not only 


eighting, 
fbroin 


metallic but all materials other 
than present in the finished silk 
after it has been dried to constant weight 
in air at 110 deg. (¢ 

2. The amount of weighting 
in per cent of the 
silk after 


is expressed 
weight of the finished 
it has been dried, as above. 


II. Sampling 


A sample taken for analysis should be 
representative of the material. It is recom- 
mended that a strip measuring from two 
to four inches wide be taken all the way 
across the original cloth from selvage to 
selvage. The sample should weigh from 
1 to 5 grams 

III. Test for Silicate 

\ small sample of the silk is ignited, the 
ash is placed in a platinum crucible and 
two drops of concentrated hydrofluoric acid 
are added. If silicate is present, chemical 
action accompanied by a_ considerable 
amount of heat will be noticed 
IV. Tin Phosphate Silicate Weighted Silk 

1. The sample is dried to constant weight 
in an air oven at 100° C. This is called 
weight A 

2. The dried sample is soaked in 100 
times its weight of distilled water at 65° C. 
for 20 minutes. It is moved about in the 
water every few minutes during this time 
in order to insure thorough penetration of 


water and extraction of water-soluble 
materials. It is then rinsed in a fresh 
portion of distilled water, then in alcohol, 
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and finally in ether, after which it is dried 
to constant weight, as above. (Two 25 cc. 
portions of alcohol and of ether are usually 
sufficient.) This is called weight B. 
Weight A—Weight B x 100 
Weight A 
Finishing materials in per cent 





The sample from which “finishing 
material” has been removed is soaked in 
100 times its weight of 2% hydrofluoric 


acid solution at 65° C., for 20 minutes. It 
is then rinsed in water and treated in 100 
times its weight of 2% sodium carbonate 
solution at 65° C. for 20 minutes. It is 
then rinsed in water, in alcohol, and in 
ether and dried to constant weight as be- 
tore. This is called weight C. 

4. The sample is then ashed and the ash 
weighted, weight D. This ash should not 
weigh more than yo of the difference be- 
tween weight B and weight C. If the silk 
contains a considerable amount of weight- 
ing and treatment given in (3) above 
should be repeated with fresh solutions 
before the sample is ashed in order to 
obtain a low ash. A few threads of the 
silk treated along with the sample and 
ashed will show the operator whether the 
weighting has been removed in (3) or if 
the treatment must be repeated. 

5. Weight - Weight C + Weight D 

Weight A 
100 = Weighting in per cent 
Tin Phosphate Weighted Silk 

1. The procedure for silk which does not 
contain phosphate is the same as that given 
in Section 4 above, except that the sample 
from which finishing material has been 
removed is soaked in 100 times its weight 
of 40% hydrochloric acid solution at 55 
C., for 20 minutes. This is repeated with 
a fresh solution. The sample is then rinsed 
in water and soaked in 100 times its weight 


of 10% sodium carbonate solution at 55° 
C., for 20 minutes. It is then rinsed in 
water and the hydrochloric treatment re- 
peated. The sample is again rinsed in 
water, then in alcohol and in ether and 
dried to constant weight, as before. This 


is called weight C. 


VI. Log-Wood Black Weighted Silk and 
Silk Weighted with Lead, Zinc, or 
Aluminum Salts 
1. If phosphate is present, the procedure 
is the same as that given in Section 4 
except that the treatment with hydrofluoric 
acid is preceded by a treatment with 100 
times the weight of the sample of 4% 
hydrochloric acid solution at 55° C. for 20 
minutes repeated once with a fresh portion 

of the solution. 


2. If silicate is not present, the procedure 


is the same as that given in Section 5. 
Pres. Schniewind on Weighting 


Research work in silk weighting car- 
ried on in this country has been noted 
with interest in Europe, according to 
H. Schniewind, Jr., president of Susque- 
hanna Silk Mills and of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., who has 
returned to New York on the steamer 
“Majestic” after a summer spent abroad. 

‘Although weighting is extensively 
carried on in Europe with little diff- 
culty,” he said, “due to the fact that 
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weighting has been studied in relatio: to 
fabric construction, European silk man- 
ufacturers are keenly interested in ex- 
periments being carried on in the United 
States by the Silk Association of 
America and the subject of weighting 
will come up this week for considcra- 
tion at the Zurich meeting of the Inter- 
national Silk Federation. 

“My observations in Europe have led 
me to the conclusion that our several 
committees engaged in studying the 
weighting situation should not contine 
their investigation to the amount of 
weighting but should ascertain whether 
or not there is really a w eighting prob- 
lem or a fabric construction problem 
and their relations to each other. I {eel 
that until such facts are definitely ascer- 
tained, no constructive regulations can 
be formulated.” 





Cheney’s New Fabrics 


Living Models Display Winter 


Tales Beach Costumes 


A varied and colorful display of Palm 
Beach fabric and costume fashions was 
staged by Cheney Brothers at their New 
York salesroom on Sept. 11, and at- 
tracted a large throng of trade represen- 
tatives. The exhibition was split into 
two divisions ; one showing in the morn 
ing for retail piece goods buyers you one 
in the afternoon for cutters and ready 
to-wear factors. 

A special stage effect, simulating a 
ocean front had been constructed, and 
living models paraded before the vis- 
itors wearing the latest costumes. ‘The 
styles included, beach pajamas, evening 
and street dresses. The fabric designs 
tended toward the modernistic. 

The showing illustrated the various 
uses of “Prints Staccato,” a new Cheney 
silk line. Eight models created by 
Mme. Schiaparelli, leading Paris author- 
ity in beach and sport clothes, showed 
the possibilities of “Prints Staccato.” 
With other ensembles, designed in Paris 
and executed in New York, they were 
shown against a background of sunny 
skies and blue waters, designed by 
Pierre Demaria. The resort atmos- 
phere of the Cheney show room was 
heightened by the small tables, shaded 
by gay parasols, at which the guests sat. 

Beach accessories of Staccato Prints 
were also featured. Frivolous little 
parasols, pillows, beach rugs, beach 
skirts, sun bonnets, scarfs and sandals 
were displayed. Two handsome dress- 
ing gowns for men, made Paris by 
Lanvin Chemisiers were also exhibited 
One was of a blue and tan Staccato 
Print and the other was black and yel 
low. They were worn over plain colo 
silk pajamas. 


Nathan & Cohen Show 
Chiffon of Tubize 


The first comprehensive line of Tubize 
woven fabrics ever developed is now 
being shown for spring, 1930, by Na- 
than & Cohen Co., Inc., of 60 Leonard 





Street. The new fabrics range from a 
. shecr chiffon to a bengaline for sports 
wear and are the result of a long period 


of careful experimentation on the part 
of tue Leonard Street house. Their de- 
signs and the colors in which they are 
offered are aS smart as those seen in 
many of the most expensive silk lines. 
Nathan & Cohen Co., Inc., put Tubize 
| georgette and Tubize dimity on the 
market last fall and achieved a marked 
success With them. Further experimen- 
tation with Tubize yarns followed, re- 
sulting in the new fabrics now being 
offered. The new Naco chiffon is a 
sheer, serviceable flat chiffon well 
adapted for ensembles for formal sum- 
mer wear and for sheer dance frocks in 
the new more feminine styles. 
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Worsted Spinners Outing 


Names of Members of Various 
Committees Announced 


|’ HILADELPHIA.—Ernest R. Town- 
son, chairman of the Field Day Com- 
ittee, in charge of arrangements for 
he worsted spinners’ outing to be held 
\lanufacturers’ Country Club, Ore- 
Pa., Sept. 25, has announced the 

es of committee members who will 
that everyone has a good time that 


\\m. H. Richardson, formerly known 
Billy, when he was just a yarn sales- 
n, is in charge of the dinner and as 
usual will see that all receive plenty 
r the inner man (in the way of food). 
Henry Legge again has charge of golf 
tion of the program and will be there 
extract the green’s fee from un- 
lling ones. He will be supported 
Gordon Bottomley, Howard Bacon, 
Rk. Stager, Louis Bagnall, J. B. Har- 
in and G. H. Atherholt. 
H. E. Wasson and Jce Duval have 
11 appointed members of the enter- 
nment committee and they promise 
lot of new features to take place late 
the afternoon after all the good 
lfers have finished and something in 
le way of surprises for the early part 
the evening after Billy Richardson 
s done his stuff. 
Bob Lehman, Jr., and Fred Krecker 
ll see.that sufficient automobiles meet 
iins at North Philadelphia station 
it day to take visitors direct to the 
inufacturers’ Country Club. They 
\| be assisted by Chas. McAlaine and 
P. Murphy. John Hosey and L. K. 
ay are members of the base-ball 
mmittee and will see that guests not 
ving golf have plenty to do to amuse 
emselves. 
Morris Guerin, River Mills, Inc., 
O’Brien, Wasson & O’Brien, C. B. 
ckwell, Collins & Aikman Corp., 
lward Legge of Percy A. Legge and 
igene L. Jalbert, Woonsocket Spin- 
ng Co., are members of a new com- 
ttee, the New England, which will 
ranize that section of the trade in 
ler to assure a full attendance from 
se concerns as well as from those in 
Middle Atlantic States. 












Impressive Rayon Fabric Exhibit 





Viscose Co. Shows Rayon Products 
In Sumptuous and Artistic Setting 


HE newest possibilities of rayon in 

the fabric and related field were 
graphically demonstrated this week at 
the opening of the rayon fabric exhibi- 
tion, being held by The Viscose Co. at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. The 
exhibition opened on Sept. 10 and will 
continue, exclusive of Sunday, until 
Sept. 21. The event is one of the most 


notable undertaken by an_ individual 
rayon producing company in this 
country. The display is staged in the 


Salle Moderne, of the hotel, and the 
fabrics shown include a wide variety 
of rayon-and-cotton, rayon-and-silk, and 
rayon-and-wool. Most of the pastel and 
solid shades are represented; pinks and 
such evening tones are emphasized, 
and there are some striking fabrics 
suitable for evening wear. 

The fabrics are artistically displayed 
within a large temple-like structure, 30 
feet wide and 45 feet long. The entire 
setting was manufactured in England 
and was brought here by Miss Elsie 
Collier, representative of Courtaulds’ 
Ltd., who staged the exhibition for the 
Viscose Co. here. The setting is 
now being publicly shown for the 
first time. The fabrics, which average 
50 per cent rayon content, also were 
brought from England by Miss Collier. 

The opening of the display attracted 
a representative group of converters, 
manufacturers, and also other rayon 
yarn producers. The showing excited 
considerable favorable comment, and 
the question was raised as to whether a 
general trade-wide rayon display, along 
similar lines would not prove beneficial. 
It was pointed out that the artistic 
effects which distinguish the Viscose 
exhibition do much to accentuate the 


beauty of the fabrics, thus helping to 
win “quality” recognition for the syn- 
thetic yarns. 

The accompanying illustration offers a 
glimpse of the display. The ropes which 
hang between the tiny posts in each 
division are a feature of especial in- 
terest; they are 100 per cent rayon, and 
have a rich lustrous appearance; they 
are tinted a soft gray. 

The pillars themselves are an off- 
white shade, and white is the dominant 


note in the decorative scheme. This 
effect helps to contrast with the rich 
and delicate hues of the fabrics 


themselves. 


Ramie Yarn on the 
Graf Zeppelin 


In the construction of the Graf Zep- 
pelin and also of the Los Angeles, ramie 
yarn is reported to play an important 
part. Because of its tensile strength the 
builders have used ramie for the ropes 
that gird the gas bags on both of the 
famous aircraft. 

The firm of Erste Deutsche Ramie 
Gesellschaft of Emmendingen, Ger- 
many, which manufacture this yarn, re- 
port that ramie yarn will be used on the 
two new Zeppelins now under construc- 
tion for the United States Navy. Erste 
Deutsche Ramie Gesellschaft are rep- 
resented in this country by Pfaltz & 
Bauer, Inc., New York. 


Barnett Woolen Mills Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has appointed Edw. M. Hill & Co. 
its New York selling agents. In addi- 
tion to other lines, the company pro- 


duces rayon-mixed bed blankets. 





Regal Setting for Display of Fabrics by Viscose Co. 
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Naumkeag Weave Room 
Motor Installation... 

































Naumkeag is a _ notable 
concern in many respects. 
In the first place it manu- 
factures the world-famous 
Pequot sheets. Its choice 
of concrete for a new plant 
to replace the one destroyed 
by fire in 1914 was the 
beginning of large-scale use 
of concrete construction for 
textile mills. The electrical 
installation in the new plant 
was the largest number of 
motors that had ever been 
put in any industrial plant. 
And finally, the manage- 
ment is outstanding in buy- 
ing, manufacturing, and 
merchandising abilities. 
The accompanying ar- 
ticle gives illuminating 
information on motor per- 
formance in the weaving 
department, where 4047 
motors are installed. Read- 
ers will be interested in 
checking the figures against 
their own experiences. 


HE Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Co., Salem, Mass., manufacturer 


of sheets and pillow cases, is one 
of the largest users of individual motors 


for driving textile machinery, par- 
ticularly in the weave room, which 
has approximately 378,000 sq.ft. (almost 
nine acres) of floor area all on one 
floor. The roof is of sawtooth construc- 
tion and provides exceptionally good 
lighting. 

The looms are all automatic and are 
of both broad and narrow type for 
weaving sheeting and pillow tubing. At 
this time there are 4,047 looms, of which 
1,544 are driven by 4 hp. and 2,503 are 


driven by } hp., 220-volt, 60-cycle, 
3-phase General Electric continuous- 
running type loom motors. These 


motors are totally enclosed, each having 
waste-packed bearings, tapered shaft 
with nut and lock washer, and furnished 
with terminal board and conduit fitting 
with 4 ft. extended leads. A pinion of 
oil-tempered steel is furnished with 
each motor. 

A separate switch, with fuses, is used 
for each motor and two are mounted on 
a pedestal between adjacent looms in a 
position accessible to the operator. 

The wiring for these motors is car- 
ried underneath the floor and is ar- 
ranged for connection in groups of 32 
motors on a branch circuit. The wir- 
ing from the branch circuit is carried 

*Plant Engineer, 
ton Co. 

+Industrial Engineering Department, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 


Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
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Repair Cost, 


Upkeep, and 


Operating Performance 


By Howard A. Arey* and W. A. Mayory 


through the floor and pedestal, for con- 
nection to two motors. Six to eight of 
these circuits, each protected by a suit- 
able fuse, is connected to one bus pro- 
tected by a circuit breaker at the main 
distribution board. 

There are six banks of transformers 
with 2,300-volt primary and 220-volt 
secondary, rated 600 kva. each, making 
a total transformer capacity of 3,600 
kva. for the weave room. The single- 
line wiring diagram (Fig. 1) is typical 
of the distribution from each of the six 
transformer stations. 


Care of Motors and Upkeep 


Over 4,000 motors to be 
periodically is quite some task, but 
waste-packed bearings and a systematic 
program permits taking care of this job 
at a reasonable cost. Five men are en- 
gaged for a period of ten days (76 
hours) every three months. These men 
also check to see if the pinions and nuts 
are tight on motor shafts. 

This installation was started in 1915, 
and at the end of that year 2,600 looms 
were in operation. At the end of 1926 
there were 4,000 looms in operation. 


lubricated 


0909 S 9 ¢ ¢ 9 eS: = > « 


Fuse . 
y 


During the four-year period from 1922 
to 1926, from 500 to 700 looms were 
operated on a night shift of 55 hours 
weekly, and 2,900 looms on a day shift 
of 48 hours, or the equal of 3,600 looms 
on a 48-hour week. The average num- 
ber of looms over the eleven-year period 
on a 48-hour week basis is practically 
3,200. 

During this period of eleven years 
the mill made the following repairs : 
13 motors rewound at General 

Electric service shop...... $318.57 
7 motor coils repaired in the 


EE ND ht ones ede cee 35.00 
1 new motor shaft.......... 21.35 
20 worn keyways in motor 
shaft welded and resplined. 60.00 
11 grounded motor leads..... 55.00 
3 motor bearings replaced 
1 new end shield 
25 new pinions 
l loose rotor bar a 250).00 
6 starting switches, mis- { 


cellaneous repairs to 

switches, and labor in- | 

cidental to all of above J 

All of the above items make a total 
of $739.92. The cost of upkeep on 


a 





32 








Jooms 


500-amp. 
feeder 


Fig. 1. Single-Line 
Wiring Diagram 
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Weave Shed of Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co.; Area 308,000 sq.ft.; 


4,047 Looms Driven by Individual Motors 


loom motors for this eleven-year period 
then, is 2’vc. per motor per year. This 
amount does not include labor cost 
connection with regular operating 
duties, such as time of men on watch 
at each starting period, regular inspec- 
tion and oiling of motors. It simply 
represents the repair cost and upkeep. 
(he oil-tempered steel pinions are 
also giving remarkable service consider- 
ing the severe duty to which the gear- 
g on a loom is subjected. A few 
years ago the General Electric Com- 
pany wanted to know what the actual 
vear amounted to after a long term of 
years in operation, and by arrangement 
with the mill management, 16 pinions, 
each having 16 teeth, were removed 
irom the motors after ten years of con- 
tinuous operation. These pinions were 
returned to the factory for examination 
ind inspection and it was found that 
here was practically no wear on any 
ot the teeth. Each tooth was simply 
olished, and the measured wear was so 
light that the pinions would pass in- 
pection for new. 


Operation Figures 


Che average total mill load is 7,500 
with a peak load occasionally of 
000. The mill maintains an over-all 
wer factor of 0.8 or higher. Power 
purchased from the Salem Electric 
ght Company. 
In the weave room there is a total 
nnected load for the 4,047 loom 
tors of 2,652 hp. The average kilo- 
itts required is 2,260 at an average 
wer factor of from 0.73 to 0.74. As 
the looms are automatic, the average 
d factor is 0.94. 
lt was found that the uniform and 
sitive speed of individual motors re- 
ires less loomfixing and less main- 
nance cost per loom, resulting in 


reased production at lower cost. On 
is common 


't-driven looms it prac- 





tice for a loomfixer to change the posi- 
tion of the power strap on a picker stick 
to give more or less power to the throw 
of the shuttle. It very often happens 
that a fixer will change the position of 
the power strap to make a correction 
in loom operation when the real cause 
for faulty operation is elsewhere, re- 
sulting in excess wear and increased 
cost of loom repairs. Motor-driven 
looms are not materially affected by any 
change in atmosphere and their con- 
stant speed will permit locating the 


power strap by jig drilling of the 
picker sticks for the same type of 
looms. 


Ramie Growth in South Hinges 
on Decorticating 


Ramie, now cultivated commercially 
principally in China and Japan, might 
prove a desirable crop for the southern 
United States if it were possible to 
perfect a decorticating machine which 
would strip the fibers from the plant 
more economically than by the hand 
methods in use in the Orient. Lyster 
H. Dewey, a fiber-plant specialist in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, has written a 
brief summary of the information avail- 
able in regard to the plant, which has 
been published by the department as 
Miscellaneous Circular 110-M. 

Ramie is a perennial shrub and be- 
longs to the nettle family, but does not 
have stinging hairs. The fibers de- 
velop in the inner bark, and are removed 
by stripping the bark from the stalk, 
after which the fibers are scrapped out 
by hand. The process corresponds to 
the scutching of hemp, but is essentially 
different. 

Ramie is a remarkably strong fiber, 
says Mr. Dewey, and is adapted to 
many uses, but is not readily spun on 
spinning machinery designed for other 
fibers. 
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Lewine Heralds Silk 
Exchange’s Birthday 


First Year Showed Institution’s 
Value to Silk Trade, Presi- 


dent Asserts 


Future contracts representing silk 
valued at approximately $107,610,750 
were traded in on the National Raw 
Silk Exchange during the first year of 
its operation, it was announced Wednes- 
day by Jerome Lewine, president, in a 
review of the activities of the exchange 
which opened on Sept. 11, 1928. Mr. 
Lewine declared the exchange had been 
an important factor in stabilizing prices 
in the silk industry. 

Close to one-third of the total Ameri- 
can consumption of Japanese raw silk 
was traded in the future transactions on 
the exchange during this time. The 
turnover was 165,555 bales of raw silk, 
equivalent to 21,522,150 pounds. This 
quantity would make about 215,221,500 
yards of finished broad silk, or approxi- 
mately 387,398,700 pairs of ladies 
medium-weight silk hosiery. 


Has Won Recognition 


“Within the brief space of this one 
year,” said Mr. Lewine, “our exchange 
has won for itself thorough-going recog- 
nition as an eminently desirable and 
essential adjunct to the forwarding of 
the interests of the great American silk 
industry. Far from subjecting raw silk 
to the excesses of unbridled and ill- 
considered speculation, the functioning 
of the National Raw Silk Exchange has 
been a direct influence in bringing to 
the commodity a degree of price stabil- 
ity such as it has not enjoyed in years.” 

The number of old contracts, calling 
for the delivery of five bales of raw silk, 
traded in on the exchange during the 
year was 25,581. A new contract call- 
ing for delivery of ten bales went into 
effect on May 28 last, and the number 
of these contracts traded was 3,765. 

The highest price reached on the ex- 
change was $5.25 a pound last April in 
the April, 1929, contract, and the lowest 
price $4.72 last May in the December, 
1929, contract. The maximum fluctua- 
tion in any one month was 35 points last 
May in the May, 1929, contracts, which 
were traded between $4.77 and $5.12. 
Fluctuations of 20 cents a pound and 
over in one month have been frequent 
since last spring. 


So. N. E. Textile Club Meeting 


The Southern New England Textile 
Club will resume its regular meetings 
and dinners following the summer vaca- 
tion period at the Pomham Club, River- 
side, R. I., Sept. 28, luncheon to be 
served from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
and the clambake at 2 p.m. It will be 
the first meeting at which the new presi- 
dent, William S. Pepperell, will preside, 
and an address of welcome by him and 
“light musical entertainment” will cover 
the formal part of the program. 
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Another Milestone in Styled 
Cottons 


N' )T so many years ago, a cotton goods manufac- 
turer concerned himself very little with the style 
trends in garments in which his cloth was used. He may 
have had an academic or possibly a personal interest in 
observing some of the garments on sale in the depart- 
ment stores or on informal parade on Fifth Avenue or 
Michigan Avenue, but he saw no very close connection 
between those styles and the annual financial statement 
of his mill. As a matter of fact, he didn’t have to. He 
was safe in the knowledge that his customers would take 
all he could make—in any style or color he chose to 
make it. 

Times have changed. Demand for ever changing 
novelties, pressure on the consumer’s dollar for new 
types of luxuries, sharply increased competition within 
the industry—these and other factors have represented a 
challenge to fabric manufacturers. 

That they have accepted this challenge, at least in that 
portion of the cotton goods industry whose product goes 
into women’s apparel, was convincingly demonstrated at 
the second annual trade conference and manikin parade 
held under the joint auspices of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute and the National Association of Cotton Dress 
Manufacturers in New York Tuesday of this week. 

It has been stated previously in these columns—but 
it must be repeated here—that this type of cooperation is 
one of the soundest and most effective forms which co- 
ordinated effort can take. 

To The Cotton-Textile Institute and the National 
Association of Cotton Dress Manufactures, to the firms 
who sponsored the models, to Miss Bates who directed 
and interpreted the manikin parade, and to all who had 
any part in Tuesday's successful conference, goes the 
credit for marking another milestone in the rejuvenation 
of the cotton textile industry. 


Or 
Senatorial Ethics 


PRAUT tae ako 1] 
| | tariff case of the textile industry will be greatly 
— | Yee F 


Simmons’ 
late in executive 
tax returns of manufacturers 
nd importers seeking tariff changes, because of the de- 
plorable lack of manufacturing profits that will be shown. 
But this fact should not influence textile men to lose 
ight of the ethics involved by this additional violation 
of the original intent of the law to hold the details of 
tax returns secret. The contention that publicity will be 


avoided by the study of tax figures in executive session 
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cannot be regarded seriously, for experience proves th 
contrary. Such publicity is a gross violation of th 
original intent of the law to ensure secrecy regarding 
individual returns, and this action of a Senate majority 
should bring a flood of protests. 


® 


oO 
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Communists Score on “Error” 
by Opponents 


HE southern textile industry is on parade. Labor 

disturbances in that section during recent months 
have focused national attention upon conditions in 
the mills. 

Alarming statements made by labor agitators have 
been printed in full on the first pages of metropolitan 
dailies. There is no doubt that a very considerable 
number of people in the country believe that southern 
textile manufacturers are a group of industrial despots 
who are grinding half-starved workers under their heels. 

It is not necessary to dwell further in these columns 
at this time on the injustice which this type of thinking 
does to the average southern mil! manager. The back- 
ground of that remarkable industry has been traced, 
the exceptions to the rule admitted, and the weaknesses 
in the present situation pointed out as a guide for cor- 
rective action in the future. 

However, it is necessary to sound a warning of the 
reaction on public thought which certain events in the 
South are exercising. 

First there was the alleged “kidnapping” of labor 
ieaders at Elizabethton, Tenn. This was followed by a 
similar alleged occurence at Ware Shoals, S. C. Just 
this week, after the trial of 16 labor leaders and textile 
mill strikers for the murder of a police chief had been 
halted at Charlotte, N. C., by the dramatic climax of the 
“emotional insanity” of one of the jurors, an organi: 
for the National Textile Workers Union and two other 
union men charged that they were “kidnapped” by a mol 
and beaten. 

lhe Charlotte trial, and the murder in Gastonia whic! 
lead to it, had been one of the deplorable incidents of t! 
southern strike situation. However, the utter fairne: 
displaved by the presiding judge had robbed the co! 
munistic leaders of the National Textile Workers Uni 
of any ammunition which they had hoped to use as pro 
that union agitators could not get a fair trial. It w 
demonstrated that there was to be no “railroading” 
defendants merely because they were communists. 

This impression has been dispelled by the alleged eve! 
which followed the trial. If North Carolina is real 
“through” with the communistic doctrines which ha\ 
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been preached in its mill towns during recent months, as 
impartial observations in that section would seem to 
indicate, “kidnapping” and beating of men identified with 
the communist group will prove to be an effective 
weapon by which any attempt to rid the State of such a 
croup will be defeated. 

(here is no information available at present which 
would enable one to lay this mob violence at the door of 
one group of people or any class of interests. 
Consequently, these remarks are not—and cannot—be 
directed against anybody specifically. Nevertheless, it is 
up to every right-thinking citizen of North Carolina, 
whether he be a textile manufacturer, a mill worker, or 

itizen unidentified with the textile industry, to lend 
his best efforts toward the absolute prevention of any 
such occurrence in the future. In the long run, the 
country at large would have shown its approval of the 
to communistic theories 
North Carolina. 


any 


manifested within 
It will never approve resistance which 
takes the form of mob violence. 


resistance 








Or 


Present Tariff May Be Best 


| |’ IT should prove that Senator Borah and the other 
epublican insurgents are powerful enough to saddle 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff with the preposterously high 
agricultural rates demanded by a dozen or more farm 
organizations, with or without debentures, then industry 
and the country as a whole will have their interests best 
conserved by the defeat of the pending bill and continu- 
ance of the Fordney-McCumber tariff with such mod- 
cations as may be had through its flexible provisions. 
he textile industry through its accredited tariff bodies 
ked for few advances in existing rates, and with few 
‘ceptions these represented merely the closing up of 
pholes that were not the intent of the law, correction 
which might as easily be obtained under the flexible 
visions if the latter could be made to flex; with such 
ded changes plainly indicated in tariff testimony and 
the pending bill itself the proper flexing of the flex- 

lc provisions would seem assured. 
it may turn out that the insurgent raid upon the pend- 
Inll is merely a gesture for political effect back home, 
should it prove a determined effort and have the 
essary Democratic s:ipport, then this coalition should 
presented with the opportunity to make political 
pital out of responsibility for defeat of the bill. Polit- 
lly, however, it is our guess that President Hoover 
| other straight protectionists would be the sole bene- 

iries of such a tariff denouement. 
{ our farmer friends must have debentures and other 
olic nostrums let them apply for them to the board 
doctors that has been set up for their sole benefit 
| amply financed. The industrial East and South have 
objected to this form of farm relief and it is so 
ich more direct and effective than the tariff 
ught by industry that agriculture has no legitimate 
cuse for opposing the latter. 


relief 





As an actual fact it is 















not the dirt farmer, but the political farmer who is 
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jeopardizing moderate tariff relief for industry. Defeat 
of the bill will injure those politicians politically more 


than it will industry competitively. 





Or 


A Tariff Danger Confirmed 


HERE is interesting confirmation of our claim in 

last week’s issue that the proposed tarWf of 24c. on 
wool rags would reduce their cost to foreign manufac- 
turers and “render the latter keener competitors on low- 
grade, all-wool goods in our markets.” This confirmation 
is found in The Wool Record, Bradford, Eng., whose 
Dewsbury correspondent states that such “a prohibitive 
tariff would be a good thing for the general trade of 





the Heavy Woolen District, because it would mean that 
a greater amount of woolen cloth manufactured in the 
district would be sent to America, and this would mean a 
considerable increase in the use of woolen rags locally.” 

It is true 
the cheaper 


that higher compensatory rates allowed in 
wool goods brackets to offset the tariff 
wool by-products might help somewhat to 
check increased importations of the products of cheap- 
ened foreign rags, but it must be remembered that Dews- 
bury and Batley manufacturers are past masters in the 


advances on 


production of sightly fabrics utilizing rags and mungo, 
and that if their labor costs are too high to allow 
profitable penetration of our tariff wall, then Czecho- 
Slovakian or Italian wool manufacturers with their much 
lower production costs may be expected to do the trick. 





The Textile Trend 

Cotton Textile Markets: 
greeted the Government crop report, indicating a 
outturn than expected. 


Skepticism among buyers 
smaller 
Yarn prices advanced, but ab- 
sence of support sent them back to last week’s levels. 
Cotton fabrics were little affected by the report; the 
market held steady, and there was a fair demand. 
Wool Textile Markets: 
tinued in active call. 


Tweeds and coverts con- 
Retailers reported increased inter- 
this to 


Flannels began 


est in ensembles, and manufacturers expect 
stimulate call for women’s wear fabrics. 
fall 
volume of new business. 

Knit Goods Markets: 


duplicate business on 


movement. Outerwear yarn spinners book large 


Underwear spotty, with active 
ribbed lines; spring lightweights 


slower. Winterweight sweaters still in high-pressure 
demand, despite warm weather; mills discouraged early 
business; polo shirts strong. Hosiery situation im- 
Half- 
hose fancies declining in favor of staples, some believe. 


Silk Textile Markets: 


precipitates bearish trend, and buying slackens ; recession 


proved, with increased call for full-fashioned. 


Raw silk strong; new advance 


looked for. 


Thrown silk steady; demand fair. 


Spun 
silk quiet, due to warm weather, which has affected 
woolen an‘ worsted output. 


Broadsilks slow. 
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Hopeful on Textile Tariff 


Five Schedules Fare Well—Expect 
Wool Waste Rate Reduction 


WasHIncTon, D. C.—Although the 
Senate is too fully engrossed in the gen- 
eral features of tariff making to have 
formulated views regarding the disposi- 
tion of individual schedules, friends of 
the textile industry on Capitol Hill are 
optimistic as to the final treatment of 
the textile rates. 

As predicted in TEXTILE Wor tp, the 
five schedules on which the hopes of 
the industry are focused came through 
the Senate Finance Committee in even 
better shape than they were passed by 
the House. Three out of the four sched- 
ules increased by the Finance Com- 
mittee are in the textile group and cot- 
ton manufacture, which apparently took 
a slight drop, really received a thorough- 
going upward revision. This leaves 
wool only in an unfavorable position 
due to the unexpected adoption of the 
high duties on rags and waste. 

While it is not yet time to make an- 
other forecast with assurance, the pres- 
ent outlook indicates that the wool waste 
rates will be set back on the floor of 
the Senate. There is little doubt that 
shoddy will be a catchword for one of 
the major party issues in the minority 
attack. Thus the industry should bene- 
fit from the issues advanced by low 
tariff men on the wool issue. At the 
same time, the pledged support to off- 
set depressed conditions in textiles, plus 
the growth of the industry in regions 
formerly holding free trade _ policies, 
should go a long way toward preventing 
any large reductions in the proposed 
rates. Jute and long staple cotton are 
likely to become lost in the shuffle to 
the general relief of most textile men. 

Significant is the overwhelming vote 
for the Simmons resolution which 
throws open the books of the income tax 
collectors to Senatorial scrutiny. No 
idle prying into the intimate details of 
corporate earnings is to be interred, ac- 
cording to the proponents of the adopted 
measure, who maintain that the figures 
are needed as an intelligent basis for 
giving aid to the needy or withholding it 
from the well to do. It is fairly obvious 
that a principal use of the statistics, 
which will be demanded, will be as party 
ammunition, particularly in attacking 
the proposed high rate structure as be 
yond all reasonable need. That the pub 
lished results which will be picked up 
by the Press may be damaging to some 
firms by furnishing an index of operat- 
ing costs to competitors at home and 
abroad, may follow in many instances. 


Ask Knitters’ View of New 
Underwear Measuring Method 


Urica, Sept. \ new method of 
measuring knit underwear is under con 
sideration by the standardization and 
research committee of the industry in its 
study of various phases of standardized 
garments, according to report of Charles 
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Loading Philadelphia-Made Products on the Graf Zeppelin. 
Included as described on Page 125 of TextiLe Wortp for Sept. 7, 1929 


H. Hamlin, research associate, Wash- 
ington, sent to members of the Asso- 
ciated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America, by Roy A. Cheney, secretary. 
Questionnaires have been sent out to 
determine whether the proposed method 
would involve changes in actual meas- 
urements worked out on the old basis. 
The committee’s suggested change in- 
volves men’s flat knit athletic “shorts,” 
cotton knee length drawers and Swiss 
ribbed athletic pull-over shirts; child- 
ren’s ribbed cotton vests and pants, and 
women’s knit rayon union suits, bloom- 
ers and vests. Data on the new measur- 
ing method, it is expected, will be ready 
for the committee at its fall meeting. 


To Analyze Mill Wastes 


in Greenville Sewers 


The Greater Greenville (SS. C.) 
sewer system commission has retained 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, of Green- 
ville, to survey the city’s textile mill 
waste and determine what plants are 
dumping acids and other’ injurious 
chemicals into the sewage system. 

\fter the survey is completed, the 
waste from dyeing and finishing plants 
can be so treated as to prevent damage 
to the disposal plant now in operation, 
it is said. The survey will begin in 
the near future and will be completed 
in a short time, according to an an- 
nouncement from T. C 
man of the commission. 


Gower, chair- 


No Charlotte Textile Dinner 
This Fall 


The Charlotte (N. C.) Chamber of 
Commerce will not sponsor another 
“textile diversification dinner’ for the 
fall, it was decided at a meeting of the 
directors, Sept. 10. Business conditions 
in the industry were said to be such 
that a textile banquet would not be 
necessary nor advisable at this time. 
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Many Textiles Were 


The Business Week 
Makes its Debut 


The Business Week, a national jou 
nal of business news and interpretation, 
made its initial bow on the newsstands 
and in the mails Monday of this week, 
it was announced by Malcolm Muir, 
president of the McGraw-Hill Publish 
ing Co. The new paper is an outgrowth 
of The Magazine of Business, old 
established monthly which made its last 
appearance in August. 

“Why the Business Week?” is the 
title of a message in which Mr. Muir 
introduces the new paper to its readers 

“The Business Week serves no single 
group” Mr. Muir writes. “It does not 
aspire to give the textile man his textile 
news, nor the banker his financial news. 
Each man should and will read the spe 
cialized press of his field. The Business 
Week is the liaison agent. It will tell 
the banker the things he ought to know 
that are happening in the textile in 
dustry; will tell the textile man what of 
significance to him is developing in 
finance. This, we feel, is a great and 
essential service that no other publica- 
tion is performing today. 

“We build The Business Week upon 
a foundation of 22 specialized journals 
in the McGraw-Hill organization. Each 
contributes its highly developed news 
sources, its expert specialized know! 
edge, to the new publication.” 


Elected Celanese Director 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc 
tors of Celanese Corp. of America, held 
Friday of last week, Donald G. Geddes, 
of the firm of Clark, Dodge & Co., 61 
Wall Street, New York, was selected 4 
director. A quarterly dividend of 14° 
was declared on the 7% cumulative 
series prior preferred stock, payable Oct 
1, 1929, to stockholders of record as 0! 
Sept. 18, 1929. 
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Fig. |. Closed View of Duster 


OOL growers, dealers, and 
W manufacturers are all interested 
in the shrinkage of the wools 
they produce or purchase. At times the 
ol merchant or even the manufacturer 
ishes to obtain the shrinkage of a cer- 
n lot by scouring samples. Sample 
ouring may also be done for the pur- 
pose of observing the -color, » loftiness, 
il character of the scoured product. 
Some of the equipment at present de- 
ted to sample scouring in commercial 
plants does not give satisfactory results. 
This is probably due to the fact that the 
equipment does not permit the move- 
ment of the stock through the scouring 
liquor in a manner simulating the com- 
mercial scouring plant. Some of the de- 
vices used for scouring samples are so 
bulky that their use entails an = un- 
rranted amount of labor. 


Satisfactory Results 
_ the 


cour ing 


factory 


vriter has devised a system of 
small samples which yields sat- 
results with a minimum 
unt of labor and at the same time 
remove ’ least as much of the foreign 
itter present in the wool as does the 
orthodox three- or four-bowl scouring 
at. This system was evolved for the 
purpose of obtaining the clean weights 
of i ndividual fleeces of wool and is used 
largely in connection with studies of 
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Determination of 


by 
Sample 


Scouring 


By J. F. Wilson* 



















) 
Calculated 
Original 
(e) Grease Wt 
Sample Grease e xX 100 
No. We. 100%, —a 















Grams Grams 
l 200.365 213.97 
2 200.010 213.59 
3 200.000 213.58 


Total 








(j) Average yield per cent......... 


Work done by... 4. 4. 











Fig. 4. 


wool production, but its adaptation to 
the study of commercial shrinkages is 
practicable. 

The wool is first put through a 
specially designed cone-type duster in 
order to open the tip and thus facilitate 
the penetration of the bath. This opera- 
tion is repeated three times, and between 
times the stock is mixed on a clean floor 
either with the arms or with a silage 
fork. After its third trip through the 
cone duster, the wool is so thoroughly 
mixed that it is a homogeneous mass 
and samples can be drawn for scouring. 
A test to determine the optimum size of 
these samples shows that only 200 
grams of wool is necessary for accurate 


RE 0. 5. isha 5d ce so. 2k Date sheared.. Nevé 1929 
Breed...................Ramboutllet Days’ growth.. ee 365 
Nr ois nee ods *. C. Clarke Length of staple (inches). 2.4 
Grams Grams 
Gross grease wt. 5086 Gross machine wt.... .. 4918 
Wt. of basket. . 2444 Wt. of basket. . 2444 
(a) Net grease wt. 2642 (b) Net machine wt 2474 
(c) Loss in machine (a—b)...... 168 grams 
(d) Per cent loss in machine (<) We es 6.36 


SCOURING RECORD OF SAMPLES 





(k) Calculated clean wt. of fleece, less tags (a <ta) 


(1) Clean wt. of tags (bone dry wt. x 1. 16). 
(m) Calculated total clean wt. of fleece (k plus 1). 
(n) Calculated total clean wt. of fleece 
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WooL SHRINKAGES 





Fig. 3. Type of Wringer Used 


(g) (h) (i) 
Scoured Conditioned igs 
Wr. We. 
Bone-Dry gX 1.16 7 X 100 


Grams Grams Per Cent 
100.210 46. 83 

99 987 46.8] 

99.950 46.77 


140.41 
46.80 
1236.45 grams 


None grams 
1236.45 grams 
(k plus 1). 2.723 pounds 


Date finished. .... . 5-28-'29. 


Form for Recording Data 





results. Three samples are taken from 
each lot to be tested; and if the shrink- 
age from the three shows a variation of 
one per cent or more, an additional test 
may be run. 

In testing commercial shrinkages, 
three samples of about 10 Ib. each should 
be carefully made up from the lot to be 
tested. These 10-lb. samples should not 
be whole fleeces, but should represent 
many small handfuls of wool taken en- 
tirely at random and drawn in such a 
way that the loose dirt will not be lost. 
The 10-Ib. samples should then be tested 
separately, taking three sub-samples 


from each, after proper mixing in the 
duster. 


Thus nine samples from the 
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The Equitable’s main office in the center of 
Financial New York 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 











Rrtnent questions to stockholders 


of Close 


Corporations 





OU may be a stockholder in a close 
pana which is well managed, 
aggressive and successful. Yet this cor- 
poration of yours is quite likely to have 
a serious weak spot. Consider these per- 
tinent questions: 

In case of the death of a stockholder 
in your close corporation: 
..-how do you plan to compensate his 
heirs for his interest in the business? 


..-how do you and the other stockhold- 
ers plan to retain the interest of the 
deceased among yourselves? 


..how desirable would it be to find 
unknown, outside interests as large 
stockholders in your close corpora- 
tion? 

Realizing the importance of these ques- 
tions, The Equitable has prepared a 
booklet, “To Officers of Close Corpora- 
tions,” in which this common weak spot 
in close corporations is studied and 


answered. Send for a copy today. 


© E.T. C.ef N. ¥.,1929 


ed 
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three 10-Ib, samples will be scoured. 
Figs. | and 2 are photographs of the 
cone duster designed for this work. 


The Scouring Process 


The actual scouring may be done in 
ordinary galvanized-iron wash tubs of 
medium size. At the University of Cali- 
fornia such tubs have recently been sup- 
planted by rectangular copper trays, 
each fitted with a gas burner for main- 
taining proper temperature. These 
trays are 24 in. long, 16 in. wide and 
1) in. deep. There are five of them, and 
each is provided with hot and cold 
water, gas, and an individual drain. A 
smaller removable tray, 23 by 15 by 8 
in., is fitted with a screen bottom, and 
this smaller tray drops inside the larger 
ones. Lhe wool is gently stirred with a 
wooden paddle in a manner which ap- 
proximates the action of the rakes in a 
commercial plant. At the end of the re- 
quired time, the smaller tray is lifted 
out of the bath and all of the wool is 
found on the screened bottom of the 
smaller trav—no particle of it being 
lost. ‘he sample is then put through a 
heavy laundry wringer (Fig. 3) and 
goes to the second “bowl.” This opera- 
tion is repeated until the wool is scoured. 

Oi course, the temperature and 
strength of the scouring liquor should 
be the same as that used by the indi- 
vidual null in commercial scouring. 

A record must be kept of the data ob- 
tained, and tor this purpose the form 
shown in Fig, 4 has been adopted. The 
gram weights are easily converted into 
pounds if desired, using 2.2 pounds to 
1000 grams, 

It will be noticed that it is impossible 
to add the shrinkage due to the action 
of the cone duster to the shrinkage ob- 
tained in the scour and obtain the total 
shrinkage. Instead of doing this, it is 
necessary to find out the shrinkage from 
the duster and then, using this figure, 
calculate what would have been the 
weight of the samples if they had not 
gone through the duster. The method of 
calculation by formulas is given under 
each heading of the record sheet. 

Drying the samples after they have 








Fig. 6. Sectional View of Dryer 


been properly rinsed can be done by a 
number of methods. At this institution 
a new type of dryer, especially designed 
to handle small quantities of scoured 
wool, has been developed (Figs. 5 and 
6). This device, employing a combina- 
tion of centrifugal force and hot-air 
blast, will reduce a sample of 100 to 125 
grams of scoured wool (air-dry weight) 


from complete saturation to less than air 


dryness in from three to five minutes. 


Whether or not the results obtained 
by the method described will check 
closely with the results obtained by a 
commercial scour depends upon several 
factors. First, the sample taken from 
the lot to be tested must be representa- 
tive of the lot. Second, this sample must 
be thoroughly mixed into a homogenous 
mass by passing it through the cone 
duster three times and by turning it 
over properly between times. Third, the 
temperatures of each “bowl” and the 
strength of soap and soda solutions must 
be the same as that used in the big plant. 
Fourth and last, but by no means the 
least important, the weights must be 
placed on the same moisture basis. 
Naturally if a test is run by the method 
presented in this article and _ cold 
weights are taken on the scoured sam- 
ples, the figures wil! not compare with 
those obtained from putting the same 
lot of wool through a commercial plant 
and taking hot weights on the scoured 
wool. To be strictly comparable, all 
weights should be placed either on a 
bone-dry basis, or on a basis of stand- 
ard regain. This method, also, does not 
allow for a “poor box,” that imsidious 
thing which has been known to make 
commercial shrinkage figures very high. 


Designs for Knitted Outerwear 


Which 


Schemes 


Were Popular for 


Women’s Coats and Suits During Summer 
By William Davis 


N MANY ways the past season has 

been a most interesting one for the 
manutacturer of knitted outerwear. It 
has shown that the maker of these 
products is establishing himself more 
firmly than ever in the textile market. 
At the beginning of a number of such 


seasons lately a mysterious whisper 
has gone around that the tide has 
definitely turned against the knitted 


outer garment, but year after vear has 
seen this prediction falsified. 





Fig. 5. 


Detail of Special Dryer 
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There are several portents which are 
distinctly favorable to the. knit-goods 
manufacturer. One of the most re- 
markable of recent seasons has been the 
manner in which the knitted fabric has 
rendered itself independent of the 
woven. 


Knitted Suits 


When the knitted coat and jumper 
were first introduced, they were re- 
garded as an extra article of clothing 
to be thrown on when increased warmth 
was required or when a slip-on article 
was required for wear in the home. 
For outerwear it was regarded as neces- 
sary to have an over-garment made in 
the firmer and denser woven fabric to 
give the best results in retaining body 
heat. What has rendered this independ- 
ence possible in ladies’ wear is the two- 
and three-piece suit. A second ply of 
fabric is made available for the body 
portion, which effectively increases the 
heat-retaining property. The two plies 
of knitted fabric prove a bar to the 
egress of heat, which the single knitted 
texture was unable to be of itself. The 
second article is thrown off for sports 
or for indoor use, and for outerwear or 
evening use it is again employed. 

This has made the designing of such 
costumes a much easier matter for the 
manufacturer, as he can now envisage 
the ensemble and set out his color and 
design scheme for a complete unit of 
clothing. One scheme is to have the 
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WITH HOLOPHANE SPECIFICS 


FOR WARPING MILLS 
WRITE FOR SPECIFIC FOLIO NO. 5 


HOLOPHANE CoO., Inc. 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE TORONTO 

PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE 
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ABOVE 
PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 


THE LIGHTING RESULT 





1 portion in a fancy pattern 


waist! : : 
and in a color brighter than the skirt 
and coat proper, but this scheme is also 


reverscd and the outer portions are 
found in floral jacquard designs of the 
type upholstery fabrics, while the 
quieter note is supplied by the waist- 
coat below. 

\nother factor which will help the 
maker of knitted fabric is the demand 
for fuller skirts, pleats in the front being 
the present requirement. This means 
that for each article an additional yard 
or so of fabric will be required, as 
compared with what was essential for 
the tighter skirt. The manufacturer is 
satisfied with this development, as it 
enhances the status of his fabric on the 
market, since a tight skirt, due to the 
elasticity of the knitted texture, is 
always liable to become bedraggled. 
With the looser article, the shape will 
be much more exactly retained and its 
draping will be more graceful. 


Design Features 


There are a number of leading fea- 
tures of design being followed at the 
present time, the simplest being the 
method of piping fabric of a plain 
nature to show in rows across a coat. 
The grounds are usually of plain piece- 
dyed cashmere material worked on the 
circular latch-needle knitting machine 
with from 18 to 20 needles per inch 
around the circumference. Good-quality 
wool of the merino or nearly merino 
class is employed. A coat developed 
in this character is made slightly 
in length to allow for the 
piping, this being simply a taking-in 
and folding-over of the fabric so that 
it is three-ply at this point. The three 
layers are stitched together by the 

iry lockstitch sewing machine; 
iact the machine is fitted with an 
ngement for doubling the fabric 


over, 


greater 


ord 


The lockstitch is selected because the 
hric is required to be firm and rigid. 
tucks make the article keep its 
shape during wear. Usually for join- 
the more elastic overlock 
seaming stitch_is employed but in this 
piping the stiff lockstitch is preferred 
as it is not required to stretch. 
_ This piping occurs usually crosswise 
in the garment the simplest form being 
horizontal lines about 3 in. from each 
other. Variations of this include rows 
ol lines running zig-zag across the gar- 
‘it. The piping is also found at the 
tops ot pockets and around cuffs to 
match the general scheme on the front 
article and the back is also 
ed in piping to correspond. 
ified styles render knitted coats 
‘ostumes suitable for elderly wear- 
ho feel that they are in the swim 
ut the necessity of having to 
the brighter and bolder styles. 
examples in this range are the 
and wool ply yarns used in the 
sround, the woolen element being in 
such shade as beige blue or fawn, 
‘the rayon is usually white. As a 
Irom the entirely marl ground 
dges are usually bound in a solid 
coor which is the blue, beige, etc., of 


Ing edges 


OT he 
I € 





rel 
Ce Legh 
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Fig. 1. Crescent Design 


the woolen element in the ground. The 
presence of the white rayon insures 
that the color is brightened up and an 
agreeable luster imparted to the article. 
A semi-mourning style is always found 
in black and white with black or gray 
edgings and in lavender and white with 
gray or lavender edgings in solid 
colors. 

The edging usually comes around the 
neck and along the foot of the coat, 
while in the types which buttons down 
the front the edging appears there also. 
For the purposes of making-up, the 
manufacturer has to produce the edging 
material and also the ground, and in the 
cases of the two- and three-piece suits, 





Fig. 3. Variation of 
Hopsack Weave 


the fancy-pattern portion is shown side 
by side with the plain fabric which 
corresponds exactly in color tone and 
hue. 


Navy-Blue Cashmere 


Most firms show navy-blue cashmere 
knitted fabric as a standard line, and 
this is a style which lends itself to 
forceful treatment in a knitted coat. 
Many heavily, cornelly embroidered 
styles are shown in which the embroid- 
ery is located at the left side of the 
coat near the bottom and extends several 
inches to a diminishing degree up the 
coat. A white band down the front 
also provides a groundwork on which 
colored pieces of fabric in a brightly 
contrasting color can be appliquéd. The 
color is often in white, light lemon, or 
bright yellow, but red is also met with. 

This band down the front is the 
ground, and the pieces are first cut from 
the same type of material but dyed in a 
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contrasting color. As an example, we 
may have the triangle motif as a ground- 
work, the yellow fabric being cut into 
triangular shapes of three sizes—one 
small, another medium with a large 
base, and the third large with a narrow 
base. These three sizes are then 
arranged in a given relation to each 
other down the front, setting into each 
other at various angles to produce a 
varied effect. Similarly circles of two 
or three diameters can be cut from the 
fabric and arranged down the front on 
the white ground, or we may have a 
scheme with triangles and circles mixed 
together—or squares may be used. 





Fig. 2. Figure Applied by 
Cornelly Embroidery 
Machine 


These pieces are attached on the lock- 
stitch machine, the pieces being first 
basted into position to hold them cor- 
rectly until they are definitely attached. 
But the use of the cutting scissors with 
two colors of ground is responsible for 
some very daring color schemes, and 
whole sections of fabric are cut across 
and afterwards stitched together at the 
most obtuse and vertical angles, the 


scarf being scissored similarly to 
accord with the general scheme. 


Obviously the appliqué system is the 
simplest, but when the pattern element 
becomes too large the cutting out of 
separate pieces is advisable. 

An interesting scheme is illustrated 
in Fig. 1, which shows a crescent. In 
this form the piece of fabric is cut out 





of a yellow piece-dyed fabric to be 
Fig. 4. Mayo Twill 
attached to a navy-blue coat. This 


attachment is made at a suitable loca- 
tion on the coat a little above the waist. 
In some cases the black form (Fig. 1), 
measuring about 3 to 4 in. across, is the 
only feature required. It may be yellow 
or lemon on the blue ground. The 
collar is developed in lemon or yellow, 
the same color as the crescent attached 
to the body. On the collar is attached 
a crescent similarly formed but only 
about one-half to one-third the size of 
the body crescent. This style is one of 
the most successful motifs at present 
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Sales history 1s being written 


in the knit goods industry 


’” CELANESE 
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TRADE MARK KEG, VU. S. PAT, OFF. 


YARNS 


IN THE UNDERWEAR FIELD 


— yarns have gained widespread 
recognition in the fields of circular knit 
and warp knit—both single bar and two bar. 
Leading underwear manufacturers are featur- 
ing lines of Celanese yarn in the fall showings. 
For Celanese undergarments, in addition to 
their fashion value in achieving the slim femi- 
nine lines demanded by the present mode, 
have extremely practical qualities. They wash 
easily— neither shrink nor stretch—dry in 
almost no time. Colors stay fast—white does 
not yellow, so retinting is unnecessary. The 
fabric is not harmed by perspiration. And 


Celanese tricot is absolutely run-proof. 


IN THE HOSIERY FIELD 


Celanese yarns are making new strides in the 
fields of full-fashioned and circular knit hosiery 
for women. In men’s hose, Celanese yarns are 


in increasing demand. Hosiery of Celanese 





keeps its shape—does not shrink or stretch— 
W ashes easily and dries quickly and perspI- 


ration does not harm it. 


» Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Ace., New York 
- ’ : 
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Fig, 5. Diagonal Lines of Blocks 


being made and strikes a new note. If 
it is desired to vary this motif so as to 
amplify the range, this can be done by 
setting crescents at different angles to 
each other, as shown by the dotted 
crescent in Fig. 1. 


Other Figures 


It is clear that this scheme can be 
extended to a number of other forms. 
Fig. 2 shows another style of figure 
which is often seen on those garments, 
this being smaller and added by the 
cornelly embroidery machine in one 
It is also found added in thick 
bright-colored woolen yarn by hand. 
In one variety, this thick woolen yarn is 
attached in three cross lines about 6 in. 
in length and 2 in. apart while the style 


color. 





Fig. 6. Zig-Zag Pattern Reaching Apex 


is repeated in a slightly altered coloring 
further down and nearer the border of 
the coat. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show similar figures, 
which can either be attached in thick 
yarns or the segments may be cut out 
ot fabric of contrasting color and sewn 

Fig. 3 is a variation of the hop- 
‘k weave much enlarged, the cross 
es moving to the left being developed 
one color and the larger portions of 
ingular shape in a_ second color. 
Obviously there is a limit to the form 
ot such attached pieces and it is best to 
contine the styles to simple geometrical 
forms. Fig. 4 shows the Mayo twill 
tably enlarged and developed in two 
rs in this style of pattern on 
tted coats. 


Larger Figures 


he larger figuring schemes are being 
eloped in diagonal lines, rising by 
icks or squares. Fig. 5 gives an idea 
the style of this type of figuring. 
e blocks rising in black at a steep 

are four needles wide and eight 


courses high and are in one color 
scheme. The line rises toward the 
center of the “V” of the collar. Further 


down and stretching at an oblique angle 
is a series of blocks in another colar, 
eight needles wide and four courses 
high. In some cases these very thick 
lines are represented as radiating from 
a circle, as from the sun, and the beams 
of course become wider as they move 
outwards. This style of design is being 
made largely on the cotton frame or on 
the jacquard flat-knitting machine. In 
the latter the card are cut to the figure 
and are brought into operation for the 
working of the design only, the rest of 
the garment being worked plain ground. 

Fig. 6 shows another scheme in 
which the style is that of a zig-zag 
rising to an apex and then moving 
backward to the start. It may appear 
as shown or it may be enlarged four 
times. 

Figs. 7 and 8 represent other forms 





Fig. 7. Pattern Developed on Pearl 


Stitch Machines with 
Plating Carriers 


being used with good effect on gar- 
ments at present. Fig. 7 is a simple 
oblong which is developed very effec- 
tively in the center of the front of a 
garment on the pearl-stitch knitting 
machines having the plating carriers. 
For the normal ground fabric white 
rayon yarn is used on the back and 
woolen yarn in a different color on the 
fact. In the garter stitch alternate 
courses of the given motif are developed 
in alternate rows of back fabric loops, 
at which point the white rayon yarn 
shows on the face so that the motif is 
developed as a shimmering white figure 
on the woolen ground. 





Fig. 8. Design of Architectural 
Character 


Fig. 8 is another example of a more 
distinctly architectural character. It 1s 
worked on the center of the garment in 
the pearl stitch on the plating-carrier 
pearl machine. Designs similar to 
Figs. 3 and 4 can also be developed 
on this machine. The damask style of 
pattern origination can be widely used 
for this purpose. 
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USEFUL CATALOGS 





Mixers. Alsop Engineering Co., 47 
W. 63rd St.. New York, has just pub- 
lished a new catalog devoted to portable 


electric mixers and glass-lined mixing 
tanks. 
7. 7 * 
Celite. Johns-Manville Corp., New 


York, have issued a 24-page booklet en- 
titled “Celite for Concrete.” This prod- 
uct has just been added to the Johns 
Manville line. The properties and uses 
of Celite, which is a permanent in- 
gredient of concrete, are set forth in an 
interesting manner. 


2 t > 
Hosiery Finishing. Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., have 


issued Bulletin No. 65, entitled “Auto- 
matic Boarding, Drying, and Stripping 
Machines for Hosiery.” Views of this 
equipment in many well-known mills 
are given and the text discusses many 
important imprcvements in connection 
with hosiery finishing. Letters from 
users are reproduced. The company has 
also issued a separate folder giving a 
list of users of this equipment. 


- * 7 


Cotton Machinery. Woonsocket Ma- 
chine & Press Co., Inc., Woonsocket, 
R. L., has published a new catalog on 
opening, cleaning, conveying, and pick- 
ing machinery for cotton. The latest 
improvements in preparatory machinery 
are shown and their advantages dis- 
cussed. An illustration of unusual in- 
terest is the first complete equipment of 
single-process pickers in America at 
the Pilgrim Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Many letters from satisfied users of new 
Woonsocket opening and picker-room 
equipment are included. 


* 7 ~ 


Lighting. Crouse-Hinds Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has issued Bulletin No. 2127 
on gasoline service — station lighting; 
Bulletin No. 2130 entitled “Sunbeams in 
the Night,’ devoted to flood lighting; 
and Bulletin No. 2132 entitled “Airport 
and Airway Lighting Equipment.” All 
of these publications show the equipment 
developed for these special conditions 
of lighting. Numerous illustrations add 
to the interest and value. 

> > o 


Stoneware. Acid-proof 
stoneware is described in Bulletin No. 
502, which is being sent out by The 
U. S. Stoneware Co., 50 Church St., 
New York. A wide range of informa- 
tion is given on acid-proof piping and 
laboratory sinks. Details of construc- 
tion are included, and there are many 
illustrations that add to the interest and 
value. 


chemical 


G. E. Publications. Several new bul- 
letins have been issued by the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bul- 
letin GEA-594A on automatic-control 
panels for industrial electric heating; 
GEA-161D on Novalux flood lighting 
projectors; GEA-788A on Type FT “500 
Series” motors; GEA-1114 on CR9505- 
Al and -B1 solenoid-operated valves for 
the remote control of liquids and gases 
under pressure; GEA-801A on elec- 
trically heated tempering baths: and 
GEA-181A on CR7006-D7 and -D9 a.c. 
enclosed magnetic switches for alternat- 
ing-current motors. 
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The Story of 
Glanzstoff Rayon 
No. 10 





The Lobositz plant shown above is situated on the 
River Elbe and was erected in 1922. It provides 
the highly developed Czechoslovakian Textile In- 
dustry with Lion Brand Rayon. Annual production 
is approximately 3.000.000 pounds of all deniers. 


LION BRAND RAYONS 





AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
American Plant, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Member of The Rayon Institute of America, Inc, 
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Ww. A. Enloe has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of the Walker 
County Hosiery Mills, LaFayette, Ga., 
to succeed the late A. R. Fortune. Mr. 


Enloe is also president of the LaFayette 
Cotton Mills and the Bank of LaFayette. 
Other officers of the hosiery concern 


are: J. M. Patton, vice-president; Archi- 
bald S. Fortune, treasurer; and W. B. 
Shaw, secretary. 


H. L. Shuttleworth, vice-president of 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
\. Y., has been selected by the Chamber 
of Commerce of that place to lead a 
forward movement campaign which aims 
for industrial development in that city. 


Clarence W. Andrews, one of the or- 
ganizers of the Phillips-Andrews Co., 
yarn processing industry, has disposed 
of his interest to R. D. Neville, of Phila- 
delphia, it was announced by Mr. An- 
drews several days ago. Mr. Andrews 
plans to resume the insurance and 

ortgage loan, in which he was engaged 
before identifying himself with the 

lips-Andrews Co. 


G. T. Whitlock, president of the Nu 
Fashion Hosiery Mills, Murphy, N. C. 
was in New York recently in regard to 
establishing a selling connection there 
for the company. 


J. Ernest Jones, president of the Ful- 
ton County Silk Mills, Gloversville, 
N. Y., is on a several weeks’ hunting 
expedition to the preserve of the Bour- 
bonnais Club, P. Q., Canada. 


M. H. Waterbury, head of H. Water- 
bury & Sons Co., Oriskany, N. Y., has 
been re-elected mayor of that place for 
nother term. 


A. F. McKissick, textile executive of 
Greenville, S. C., and J. M. Gamewell, 
general manager, Erlanger Cotton Mills 
Co.. Lexington, N. C., will spend sev- 
eral weeks in the West on a hunting 
expedition. Both are experienced hunters 
and have bagged much game, in this 
country and in Canada. 


Thomas B. Kay, state treasurer of 
Oregon, who is president of the Kay 
\\ olen Mills and the Oregon Linen 
Mills of Salem, who recently suffered a 
severe illness while in Brussels, has been 
seriously ill since his return home. He 
is vow at his home recuperating. 


James P. Whittall of the M. J. Whit- 
\ssociates, Ltd., Worcester, Mass., 
in his plane to the national air 
+ and aeronautical exposition at 
eland on Sept. 1, making the return 


rj) of 570 miles in five hours and 40 
ites. 


C. J. Beamsley of the National Knit- 

t Co., Milwaukee branch of the 
hridley Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis., 
\ a member of the arrangements com- 
e which sponsored Midwest Market 

k in Milwaukee Aug. 26 to Sept. 1. 


V. H. McDowell, formerly with the 
Scotland Neck, (N. C.) Cotton Mills is 
1 a member of the sales organization 





ot W. B. Davis and Son Co., Inc., manu- 
facturers of hosiery, at Fort Payne, 


Ala. 


B. E. Nowell, formerly connected with 
the Ely-Walker Dry Goods Co. is now 
representing the Largman, Gray Co., 
hosiery manufacturers, of Croydon, Pa., 
in Southern Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, making his 
headquarters in Memphis. 


Richard N. Johnson, treasurer of the 
Hillsboro Woolen Mill Co., has taken 
possession of his new home on the 
Grimes Estate, School St., Hillsboro, 
1 ae 


C. W. Johnston, textile executive, and 
Mrs. Johnston, Charlotte, N. C., recently 
returned home after an extended tour 
in Europe. 


G. B. Howard, secretary and assistant 
treasurer, Spencer Corp., Spindale, N. C., 
who is president of the Spindale Build- 
ing & Loan Association, has just re- 
turned from an 18-day trip through the 
West. He attended the annual conven- 
tion of the Building and Loan Associa- 
tions of the United States at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Rufus B. Dodge, secretary of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Woolen Mill Co., was a 
speaker at the 33rd reunion and Old 
Home Day celebration in Charlton, 
Mass., his native town, on Sept. 2. 


John R. Blood, treasurer of the Blood 
Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., and 


White Cotton Coats Have Been Designed 
By Police Commissioner John W. Coffey 
of Nashua, N. H., to Increase the Visibility 
of Traffic Officers at Night. One of the 
Nashua Policemen Is Shown Above With 
His New Outfit Made of Indian Head 
Fabric. This Innovation in Uniforms Was 
Described in These Columns Last Week. 
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family, have left for Pasadena, Cal., 
where they plan to remain until next 
June. : 


Norman S. Pearse, of Manchester, 
England, assistant secretary of the In- 
ternational Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who has been on a trip through 
Texas, Georgia and other cotton grow- 
ing States studying the cotton crop, is 
visiting in the Spartanburg, S. C., sec- 
tion. He plans to sail for England in 
the near future. 


H. K. Hallett, manager, The Kendall 
Co., Paw Creek, N. C., addressed the 
Rotary Club, Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 3. 
He discussed the advantages of living 
in textile mill villages and stressed their 
influence in the development of good 
citizenship. 


H. Wadsworth Crawford, newly ap- 
pointed agent of the Stevens Linen 
Mills, Dudley, Mass., and Sherman L. 
Whipple, Jr., head of the Chilton Mills, 
Webster, Mass., have been appointed as 
members of the vocational service com- 
mission -of the Webster Rotary Club. 
The appointments were made by Ralph 
K. Hubbard, president of the Rotarians, 
and head of the Packard Mills, Inc., 
Dudley, Mass. 


Paul Jennings, Middletown, Conn., in- 
strumental in starting the Westerly Tex- 
tile Co., Westerly, R. I, and more re- 
cently with the Manville-Jenks Co.’s 
North Carolina plant, has been named 
superintendent of the former New Eng- 
land Silk Mills, Westerly, R. I., to be 
operated by the Martha Silk Mills of 
North Bergen, N. J. 


E. Ray Chaney for many years con- 
nected with the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
Manchester, N. H., as an industrial engi- 
neer has severed his connections with 
the company and accepted a like position 
with the Assabet Mills, Maynard, Mass. 
Mr. Chaney was formerly superintendent 
of the Robison Rayon Co., Pawtucket, 
KR. I. 


S. M. Willett, of Providence, R. I, 
has assumed his duties as superintendent 
of the Rock Hill, (S. C.) Printing and 
Finishing Company’s plant. 


Henry Dixon, formerly superintendent 
of the Ipswich (Mass.) Mills, has been 
appointed superintendent of the central 
division of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. at 
Manchester, N. H. Mr. Dixon will have 
supervision over 11 units of the plant. 


C. D. Hendrix, formerly superintend- 
ent of the cloth department of Victory 
Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C., is now 
superintendent of the Judson Mills, at 
Greenville, S. C. 


William Pearsall, superintendent of 
the carpet plant of the Bigelow-Hart- 
ford Carpet Company at Thompsonville, 
Conn., has resigned. Mr. Pearsall has 
been associated with the Bigelow-Hart- 
ford mills at both Thompsonville and 
Clinton, Mass., and plans to make an 
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extended trip to Europe during the fall 
and winter months. Assistant superin- 
tendent Elliott I. Peterson succeeds Mr. 
Pearsall to the superintendency. Mr. 
Pearsall is a director of the Gue'ph Car- 
pet Company of Guelph, Ont., Canada. 


William J. Rankin, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Pope Mfg. Co. of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has announced his candi- 
dacy for the Democratic nomination for 
Mayor of Hartford. 


A. E. Gregory, formerly superintend- 
ent at Massachusetts Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., has been made agent of the 
Houston Textile Mills, Houston, Texas. 


R. W. Arrington, superintendent of 
the Union Bleachery, at Greenville, S. C., 
has been chosen a member of the Green- 
ville Airport Commission, succeeding 
his father, John W. Arrington, who re- 
cently tendered his resignation. 


W. R. Tattersall, formerly general 
superintendent of the Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Mills, Charlotte, N. C., has become 
superintendent of the Aiken Mills, 
Bath, S. C. 


E. A. Hill has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Phenix Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 


N. A. Long, graduate of the textile 
school of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege, has been appointed overseer otf 
dyeing at the Peerless Woolen Mills, 
Rossville, Ga. 


J. Harmon Strait has resigned his 
position as overseer of weaving for the 
Grosvenor-Dale Co., North Grosvenor 
Dale, Conn., to become superintendent 
of the Howard-Arthur Mills, Inc., Fall 
River, Mass. 


S. V. Faircloth has been appointed 
overseer of the cloth room of the Vic- 
tory Mfg. Co., at Fayetteville, N. C., 
succeeding C. D. Hendrix, who resigned 
to accept a similar position with the 
Judson Mills, at Greenville, S. C. 


R. R. Templeton is now head of the 
spinning department of the Hermitage 
Mill, Camden, S. C. He was formerly 
machinery erector at the Saco-Lowell 


S} Ops. 


Samuel Wilkinson, who has just con- 
cluded his duties as overseer of weaving 
at the plant of the Maine Alpaca Mills, 
sanford, Maine, after 22 years service, 
was presented with a gold watch and 
other gifts by workers of his department. 


L. P. Bell, formerly overseer of card- 
g and spinning at the Jasper, Ala., 

int of the Alabama Mills Co., is now 
verseer of carding at the plant of the 
Saratoga-Victory Mills, Guntersville, Ala. 
L. M. Pearson has been made second 
id in night weaving at the Eastside 
lls, of Shelby, N. C. 


P. P. Curry is now overseer of weav- 
at the Clanton (Ala.) plant of the 
ibama Mills Co. 


M. F. Ross has been recently ap- 
nted overseer of carding at the plant 
the Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, manu- 
turers of hosiery yarns, at Fayette- 


a 


A. G Patterson is now head of the 
spinning department of the Phenix Mills 
Co., of Kings Mountain, N. C., as well 
as the carding department. 


J. L. Beard, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Aragon (Ga.) Mills, is 
now in a similar. position with the 
Strowd-Holcombe Cotton Mills, Inc., at 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Will Thrower is now head of the 
Weaving and twisting departments at 
night of the Springfield Mills, Laurel 
Hal, N.C. 


Ed Hardin, formerly of Mobile, Ala., 
is now overseer of the night spinning, 
spooling and warping departments of 
the Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills. 


W. Jj. Alexander has accepted the 
position of overseer of carding and spin- 


ning at Charles Mills, Red Springs, N. C. 


_D. K. Dunn has resigned as overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Green- 
ville (Ala.) plant of Alabama Mills Co. 


J. H. Patson has been made second 
hand in carding at the Woodside Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 


_j. E. Hamilton now holds the posi- 
tion of head of the weaving department 
of the Delgado Mills, Wilmington, N. C. 


Henry Wood, overseer of weaving at 
the Delgado Mills, Wilmington, N. C., 
has resigned. 


Massachusetts Industries 


Hold Annual Meeting 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
in which the textile industry is largely 
represented, will be held at the Copley 
Plaza and Brunswick hotels, Boston, on 
Oct. 23 and 24. In connection with the 
meeting the fourth annual public ex- 
hibit of Massachusetts quality products 
under the auspices of the Associated 
Industries will be held in the large ban- 
quet hall and the immediately adjoining 
foyer of the Copley Plaza Hotel, on 
Oct. 21-23. Over 85% of the space 
already has been taken. Many of the 
exhibits will feature the 50th anniver- 
sary of the invention of incandescent 
lights by Thomas A. Edison. 





Export Inquiry 


Editor TEXTILE Wortp: 

One of our business friends, representa- 
tive of several Belgian textile manufactur- 
ers, Wishes to extend his relations and is 
trying to find agencies for more textile 
industries. 

His business consists of general textile 
goods, such as carpets, tablecloths, woolens 
for clothing, etc. We should appreciate 
it if you could give us the names of some 
important firms not yet represented in 
Europe but who are prepared to place their 
goods in the European markets. Our 
friend is reliable and is a hard worker. 
Satisfactory bank and business references 
can be given. by bees 

(Any firm interested may address TEx- 
TILE Wor tp, 10th Ave. and 36th St., New 
York, and refer to Export Inquiry 350.) 
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Wandering Tinsmiths 
Again on Job 


Several times TextTiLE Wortp has 
had occasion to warn its readers against 
the activities of bands of wandering tin- 
smiths who have induced manufacturers 
in various parts of the country to give 
them jobs for the refinishing of ma- 
chinery parts, but who either did the 
work imperfectly or charged ridiculous 
prices for it. 

No direct word has come to TEXTILE 
WorLp recently regarding such peddlers, 
but the American Dyestuffs Reporter 
has issued a circular letter to the trade 
stating that a band of nine men have 
been representing themselves as expert 
tinsmiths in the vicinity of New York 
and Long Island. That publication cites 
a case where they approached an ex- 
ecutive of a dyeing plant and requested 
a small machine part which they could 
refinish as a sample of their work. The 
Reporter's informant stated that they 
returned this very skillfully finished and 
received an order to re-tin a dyeing 
can; that they evaded an estimate by 
ascertaining that the cost depended upon 
the amount of metal they used; that the 
work was delivered finished  satisfac- 
torily; that then came a bill for $583 
whereas estimates obtained at tinning 
shops put the value of this work as low 
as $16. The letter further states that 
when full payment was refused, legal 
action was threatened. It adds that this 
band is winning its cases in Court, 
either in Long Island or New York 
City, and for this purpose is using the 
free services of a legal aid association. 

° 





Cotton Yarn Merchants Business 
Meeting and Outing 


PHILADELPHIA. — Cotton Yarn Mer- 
chants Association will hold their an- 
nual business meeting and election of 
officers and directors, Sept. 24, at the 
Penn Athletic Club at 10:30 am. It 
will be followed by a luncheon served at 
the club and immediately thereafter 
members will leave for the Manufac- 
turers’ Country Club, Oreland, Pa., 
where they will spend an afternoon play- 
ing golf and other sports. A dinner will 
be served there in the evening. This is 
the first time the association has held an 
outing in conjunction with their busi- 
ness meeting and Frank E. Slack, secre- 
tary-treasurer, states that from accept- 
ances he has received to date this will 
be the best attended meeting in the 
history of the organization, which in- 
cludes in its membership practically 
every important cotton varn distributing 
concern in the country. 


Leeds, Ala. <A _ cotton reclamation 
plant, costing about $50,000, is under 
construction here and is expected to be 
put into operation within the next 60 
days. Arrangements have been made, 
it is said, to bring “dirty” cotton from 
the Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama, 
thus bringing back to use a_ product 
which has been considered a waste to 
the cotton ginning industry. T. H. 
Frost, of Birmingham, will be manager. 
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CELLOSOLVE* 


@ CELLOSOLVE has brought to the textile industry a new and 


important development of far-reaching interest. 


®@ CELLOSOLVE is used in the printing of basic dyes to secure 
greater solubility of the dyestuff; to give better dispersions of the 
dye; to increase penetration of the fibre and secure greater fastness 


to washing. In addition it produces deeper, fuller and brighter 
shades. 


@ CELLOSOLVE’S usefulness is not limited to basic dyes. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is a good solvent or dispersion medium for dye- 
stuffs of all classes. CELLOSOLVE when used in connection with 


the so-called water soluble vat dyes is particularly valuable. 


®@ CELLOSOLVE permits the use of more concentrated dye solu- 
tions than have heretofore been available. In many cases the 
deeper shades resulting from its use have enabled manufacturers to 
secure a standard shade with less dye. 


@ CELLOSOLVE has applications in every textile color shop 
whether the color be for cotton, wool, or artificial silk. Penetration 
of cellulose acetate silks is greatly enhanced by the use of 


CELLOSOLVE. 
® CELLOSOLVE is likewise found to be invaluable in the manu- 


facture of pyroxylin coated or printed fabrics due to its lack of odor. 





For further information consult our Technical Department. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Thirty East Forty-second Street 
NEW YORK 


tits 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





*Trade Mark Kegistered 
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Tubular Agitator 


\pplicable to All Liquid and 
Semi-Fluid Mixtures 


\n improved tubular agitator has 
heen developed by the Hill Clutch 
Machine & Foundry Co., 6400 Break- 
water Ave., Cleveland, O. It is claimed 
to be applicable to all liquid and semi- 
duid mixtures, such as oils, colors, and 
other chemicals. A marine propeller 
in the throat of the tube produces a 
downward or upward current without 
turbulence or eddies. The tube and 
bottom deflector control and direct the 
fow of the current so that the entire 
volume of the tank is in circulation. 
Thorough and instantaneous intermix- 





Exterior View of Style B 
Tubular Agitator 


ing is claimed to take place between 
the upward and downward currents 
through the tube slots. Deposits or 
precipitates are prevented from forming 
rr are swept off the bottom of the 
tank by the propeller wash. 

Thorough mixing is assured by the 
combination of heavy circulation and 
intermixing without dead areas. The 
time required for agitation is said to 
he short. Power consumption is low. 
Only skin friction in the tank and the 
tube must be overcome. The agitator 
(does not require constant operation, as 
is claimed to pick up instantly any 

itate, deposit, or sludge which 
't solidified when the unit is idle. 
\justable propeller blades can be 
id locked for a range of loads 

‘locities, 

Small units are built in standard 

Style A is recommended for 
lan ‘ng abrasive mixtures. The style 
t can be lifted from the tank or 
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Diagram of Style A 
Tubular Agitator 


can be used 
tanks. 


Style B unit has a bottom guide 


alternately in several 


bearing in the tank. It can be fur- 
nished with or without standard or 
special motors, These units cannot 


readily be changed from tank to tank 
and require initial alignment of the 
vertical shaft with the bottom bearing. 
Set screws adjust and lock the cover 
casting to the tank. 

AX and BX units have the drives 
and propellers built in standard sizes 
to suit any circular tank above 240-gal. 
capacity. They are built to order to 
suit existing tanks or will be fur- 
nished complete with tanks if such be 
desired. 

The Hill tubular agitators are of 
heavy, substantial design, and are en- 
closed. The drive and tube are 
mounted on the cover casting separate 
from the tank. A quarter section of 
the cover is open for the feeding. A 





Dust-Proof and Water-Proof 
Linestarter 
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quick-opening gate is furnished in the 
bottom of the tank. The shafts are 
mounted in ball bearings. Nominal 
horsepower is required for ordinary 
conditions. A cover for the feed 
opening and a packing ring for the 
tank top can be furnished for fume- 
proof or pressure operation. 





Paste for Silk Soaking 


Neutral Material Claimed to Soften 
Hard Gum on Chinas 


A neutral paste, known as Nopco 
No. 1506, for use in silk-soaking baths, 
has been developed by the National Oil 
Products Co., Harrison, N. J. It has 
very little effect upon the silk itself, 
but causes the silk gums to absorb 
the soluble textile oils. The gums are 
therefore well softened and the ends 
are free of surface oil. Besides this 
a uniform and controlled take-up is 
obtained merely through the regulation 
of the quantity of oil used. 

Hard gum spots on all types of 
China silks are permanently softened, 
it is claimed, and the winding produc- 
tion of China silks for throwing pur- 
poses is increased 8 to 10%. The 
skeins can be wound dry, if desired. 
Even China warp stock is claimed to 
be improved after a short soaking at 
low temperatures without lowering the 
loom qualities. This method is ap- 
plicable to all types of silk yarns for 
throwing, weaving, and knitting. It 
is claimed that, since the resulting 
yarns are hygroscopic, they will run 
well in mills having no humidifiers. 


Dust-Tight Linestarter 


Remote-Controlled, Non-Reversing, 
Across-the-Line Type 


The Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Co. announces the develop- 
ment of dust-tight and weather-proof 
linestarters. They are remote-con- 
trolled, non-reversing, across-the-line- 
type magnetic starters for single-phase 
and polyphase squirrel-cage induction 
motors. Several features have been 
added to the standard line to insure the 
continuous and efficient operation of 
the linestarters. They are now avail- 
able in three sizes up to 50 hp. 

The new type differs from the other 
types in its cabinet construction, in 
that a cast-iron cabinet is used with 
a gasket seal on the door. The conduit 
is brought in through the top and bot- 
tom in threaded openings so as to make 
a dust-tight connection, These features 
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To the 


Cotton Bleacher! 


What do you want? 

"A fine, permanent white, 
without loss of strength, 
at lowest cost." 

What can you get? 

"Just that, by bleaching 
with Solozone or Albone. 
Other prominent mills 
Are doing it; why not you? 


Let us tell and show you how." 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO, 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Makers of 
ALBONE 


(25 vol.) 


ALBONE “C” 


(100 vol. Electrolytic) 
PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 
SOLOZONE 


(130 vol.) 


- 
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cabinet dust-proof and water- 


make t 
proot. ; 7 

All dust-tight  linestarters are 
equipped with the effective deion-grid- 
type are quencher. This not only pro- 
vides protection against flashovers even 
under the most severe operating con- 
ditions, but it also increases the life 
of the contacts. 

To prevent the operator from break- 


ing the seal whenever the motor is put 


back service after an overload, the 
two small-sized linestarters are equipped 
with automatic reset thermal over- 


load relay. This relay has interchange- 
able heaters, accessible calibration lever, 


and quick make and break contacts. 





Stiffness of Fabric 


Measured by New Device of Bureau 
of Home Economics 


A new machine has been devised by 
Esther C. Peterson and Tobias Dantzig, 
respectively assistant chemist and con- 
sulting mathematician of the Bureau of 
Home Economies, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, for measuring the stiffness 
of fabric. Its purpose is largely to aid 
in determining the stiffening effect of 
various sizes. In Technical Bulletin No. 
108 of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the inventors describe their ma- 
chine somewhat as follows: 

\s shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram, the surface of a vertical board B is 
provided with a groove passing through 
the upper corner and inclined 45° to the 
horizontal. Into this groove is fitted a 


metal bar 7 protruding about 24 in. and 
uniformly graduated, beginning with zero 
it the upper corner. Based upon mathe- 
matical study, the distance between the 
graduations is taken as 2.325 mm., so 
that the reading can be taken off di- 
rectly from the scale. 

lo determine the stiffness of a sized 
speciinen, a strip S of a convenient 


width and length is inverted between 
the rubber-covered rolls RR, which 
serve as an adjustable clamp. The rolls 
are so adjusted that the clamping effect 
which they produce takes place in the 
same plane as the metal bar and is the 
zero reading on the scale. The fabric 
is gradually fed through the roller clamp 
in the direction shown by the arrow 
until that position has been reached 
where the free end of the strip F barely 
touches the metal bar J/. The reading 
indicated on the scale at this point gives 
directly the stiffness of the material. 

Instead of the arbitrary millimeter 
scale, a more natural scale may be calli- 
brated by means of strips of uniform 
material of varying thickness. The ma- 
terial selected for thts calibration should 
possess uniform elastic properties such 
as metal foil. The position assumed by 
each of the strips would then be in- 
dicated on the scale in terms of the 
corresponding thickness of the strip. 
Thus, when any tested material registers, 
for example, 0.016 by this scale, it is 
understood that the stiffness is 16, mean- 
ing that the material has the same stiff- 
ness as a certain metal foil 0.016 inch 
thick. While this method is somewhat 
more natural than the preceding, it has 
the slight disadvantage of a nonuniform 
scale. 





Triethanolamine 


Organic Base Applicable to Various 
Textile Processes 


A synthetic organic base known as 
Triethanolamine, applicable to various 
processes, is being brought to the atten- 
tion of the textile trade by the Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 East 
42nd St., New York. It reacts with 
fatty acids to form soaps which are 
soluble in water and a large number of 
organic liquids. These soaps are being 


used in the scouring, spotting out, de- 
gumming, and fulling processes. 


They 





Machine for Measuring Stiffness of Fabric 
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permit the incorporation of larger quan- 
tities of solvents, sueh as dichlor ethyl 
ether and ethylene dichloride, and the 
elimination of strong alkaline ingredients. 
The Triethanolamine soaps are also char- 
terized by a capacity for producing 
stable emulsions of vegetable or mineral 
oils, paraffin, carnauba wax, or kerosene. 
Relatively small quantities of soap are 
needed and the emulsions may be kept 
for long periods of time and over wide 
changes of temperature without break- 
ing or thickening. 

Triethanolamine is said to be ex- 
tremely hygroscopic. This praperty ren- 
ders it useful as a softener and lubricant 
in spinning processes, where its solubil- 
itv in water facilitates subsequent re- 
moval. It can also be used as a moisten- 
ing agent to prevent static in spinning 
under very dry conditions. In the ca- 
pacity of an organic base, it is used in 
controlling the pH values in silk proc- 
esses and in reducing the acid number of 
oils. It is claimed to improve penetra- 
tion and intensify the color in dyeing. 
It is said to be particularly effective with 
vat dyes, acting as a moistening agent 
as well as reducing the quantity of dye 
required for a given intensity. 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


DYEING apparatus. 1,726,984. L. B. Has- 
brouck, Elmira. N. Y. Assigned to 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, 
is ae 

KNITTING machine. 1,726,568. J. Jones 


and W. Derwin, Spondon, England. As- 
signed to Celanese Corp. of America, 
Delaware. 

KNITTING machines, 
1,727,171. E. C. Lockhead, Moberly, 
Mo. Assigned to Scott & Williams, Inc., 
New York. 

Loom dobby. 1,726,823. N. E. Ham and 
W. H. Needham, Worcester, Mass. As- 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 


Attachment for. 


Looms, Filling detector for drop-box. 
1,726,780. R. G. Turner, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 


Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Filling replenishing. 1,726,316. 
A. W. Beardsell, Milford, Mass. As- 
signed to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms for weaving, Shedding mechanism 
for. 1,726,831. E. Hollingworth, Dob- 
cross, England. Assigned to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Looms, Picker-stick check for. 1,726,799. 
W. B. Bermingham, Worcester, Mass. 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Thread cutter for. 
Payne and R. G. Turner, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Thread positioner for filling re- 
plenishing. 1,727,315. C. H. Warren, 
Milford, Mass. Assigned to Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

LUBRICATING means for spinning frames 
and the like, Multiple. 1,727,311. W. C. 
McGee, Gastonia, N. C. Assigned to 
B. A. Smith, Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Microscope, Thread-counting. 1,726,651. 
O. Coradi, Zurich, Switzerland. 


1,726,763. O. V. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Alizarine Assistant 











“Watch 


the 


Weaving” 


—— See diso— 
——CATALOG—— 


Bosson & LANE 


Works and Office: 


Soluble Oils 


Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Grease Para Soap Oil 
Bleachers’ Bluings 

Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
for All Textiles 





ye you order your next 
supply of alkalies, re- 
member Diamond—the brand 
that is recognized as the stand- 
ard of quality by many of the 
most careful and exacting 
buyers throughoutthe country. 


Remember that every bag or 
barrel of Diamond Alkalies is 
backed by a national reputa- 
tion for dependability which 
we have built up by years of 
careful conscientious effort— 
a good-will which we regard 


Warps size uniformly— 
Just add a little Victrolyn: 


Atlantic, Mass. 


Turkey Red Oil 
Monoline Oil 


you will add just a littl VICTROLYN—usually 21% to 5% 
of the amount of starch used. Provides lubrication that 
cannot be surpassed. 


Makes the warps smooth and increases their suppleness, 
resulting in less breakage of the yarn. 


VICTROLYN has great penetrating power, and mixes 
readily with the size. It comes to you in concentrated 
form, practically free from moisture. You do not buy 
water. Therefore it is very economical to use. 


As a trial—we suggest that you order a 10 gallon can of 
VICTROLYN. If you find that it does not equal or sur- 
pass our claims—you can return the unused portion at 
our expense. Write for details. 


-VICTHOLYN- 


(REG. US PAT OFF) 





as priceless—your assurance 
that the strictest standards of 
quality and uniformity shall 
be constantly maintained. 


Remember too, the ready con- 
venience and quick deliveries 
that Diamond national distri- 
bution assures for your less- 
than-carload needs—a service 
as near as your telephone. 
Carload requirements are han- 
ke died direct from the centrally 
CEp 


located Diamond plant at 
THREE Points Painesville, Ohio. 
in Mind~ 


Diamond Alkali Company ° Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Puckering of Crepe Caused 


by Excess Picks 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a piece of cloth show- 
ing a very uneven finish, which we believe 
js caused in the weaving. As we have not 
been able to eliminate this condition, we 
would greatly appreciate any information 
vou can give us regarding the proper way 
to process this type of cloth, (6928) 


The half-yard sample submitted is a 
plain weave, all-rayon, flat crepe, 36 in. 
wide, The warp construction appears 
to be 45/2, 90 ends per inch, of a size 
that is apparently 300 denier before 
twisting. This has been given enough 
added twist to the original two and one- 
half turns or so to bring it up to 14 or 
15 turns per inch. 

The filling appears to have been 
woven with 64 picks per inch of crepe- 
twist rayon, 2 picks right-hand twist 
and 2 picks left-hand twist, alternately. 
The filling is a single rayon thread, ap- 
parently 150 denier before twisting, 
which has been twisted 50/55 turns per 
inch. The rayon used for both warp 
and filling seems to be of the delustered 
kind, 

At three places in this sample of 
cloth, and spaced about 24 in. from each 
other, are bars of puckering, 3 to 4 in. 
in width, running completely across the 
goods from edge to edge. These have 
the appearance of “all-one-way-twist,” 
but inspection shows that these places 
are woven with the regular alternations 
otf two right-hand and two left-hand 
picks. This puckering also is not 
caused by undue shuttle tension at these 
places, as the selvages there are true 
and level with the rest of the cloth. 
The defect is caused in the weaving, and 
is due to excessive pickage at the de- 
fective places. 

While the cloth has been woven with 
4 picks per inch, the contraction that 
nas taken place in the finishing has in- 
creased the average pickage per inch to 
about 674. Quarter-inch counts at the 
puckered places show a relative pickage 
ot 76 to 84 per inch at these places. 
Counts of picks made under stretch and 
ising a [-in. glass show a pickage of 16, 

64 per inch for the regular 
hut in the puckered bars the 
‘un from 18 to 20 per 4 in., 


(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


equaling 72 to 80 per inch. This 
greater pickage develops a greater con- 
traction at these places, and _ conse- 
quently a puckering sets up in the 
dyeing. 

While local irregularity of picks per 
inch may be caused by a faulty work- 
ing of the take-up motion of the loom, 
or, more frequently, by the let-off mo- 
tion of the warp beam not being prop- 
erly regulated, the aspect of these cross 
bars suggests that they come into the 
class of “start-marks.” When the 
weaver has had occasion to loosen his 
warp or his cloth and then tighten it 
up, if he brings the fell of the cloth too 
near the reed the picks will be beaten in 
more densely than usual, and, con- 
versely, if the fell of the cloth is too far 
from the reed, a too lightly picked cross 
bar will result. It is a very nice matter, 
under such conditions, to adjust the 
cloth exactly right in tightening up, 
and many otherwise good weavers will 
fail to do so either from lack of skill or 
from carelessness. When goods com- 
ing from the looms show cross barring 
of this kind, the weaver foreman should 
be alert to instruct the weavers as to 
how to prevent it. 

While the puckering only develops 
in the dyeing, yet if the goods are in- 
spected against the light while being 
pulled down over a perch, any thick or 
thin cross barring can be detected, and 
the cause of the trouble can then be 
sought for and corrected. 

James CHITTICK. 


*x* -* * 


Gauge of Knitting Machines 


Technical Editor : 

We furnish knit cloth in the piece to 
different branches of the trade, and there 
seems to be confusion in designating the 
gauge of the cloth. For instance, some of 
our customers have been using cloth made 
on Crane spring-needle knitting frames. 
It is known as 30 gauge, and they ask us 
for samples and quotations on the same 
gauge. We interpret the gauge according 
to our Campbell & Clute knitting frames. 
Others refer to the Tompkins knitting 
frames, and still others to other makes. 
In other words, 30-gauge cloth has differ- 
ent numbers of needles to the inch on dif- 
ferent makes of machinery. 

What we understand by 30 gauge, accord- 
ing to the Campbell & Clute machines is 
that there are 30 leads of two needles each 






to each 3 in. of the cylinder. Assuming 
that two needles are put in each lead, which 
is the usual custom, this would mean 60 
needles to 3 in. or 20 needles to the inch. 

Two needles to a lead seems to be cus- 
tomary, although there are molds _ that 
hold three needles. What we would like : 
to know is the number of needles to the 
inch in the respective gauges of the Tomp- 
kins and the Crane machines, so that if an 
inquiry comes in for 30-gauge Crane cloth 
we will know how many needles to the 
inch to set up our frames. We would be 


very thankful for this information, and - 
hope you are in a position to let us have it. - 
(6930) 


There seems to be considerable con- 
fusion regarding the gauge of various 
circular spring-needle machines. As 
far as we have been able to understand 
the various manufacturers’ terms, the 
following tabulation shows the needle 
space taken in determining the gauge of 
their machines. The number of needles 
in the distance given in the gauge of the 
machine. 


Inches of Needle 


Maker Space for Gauge 
Campbell & Clute..... 1.5 
I ig witca teeains 1.5 
RE Sirewaye wens 1.0 
CRB. oa aes elWeleeRe 2.0 

As some of these machines have 
leaded needles and some _ have trick 


needles, the needles per lead and the 
leads per inch have not been included 
here. Thus a 30-gauge Campbell & 
Clute is the same as a Tompkins, that 
is, 30 needles for 1.5 inches, or 20 
needles per inch. A 30-gauge Cooper 
would be 30 needles per inch; while a 
30-gauge Crane would have 30 needles 
per 2 inches or 15 needles per inch. 
* * * 

Imitating Woven Cloth in 
Knitted Construction 
Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a sample of woven 


fabric. I would like to know whether or 
not this can be duplicated on a Tompkins 


spring-needle machine with small and 
large cylinders. An early reply will be 
appreciated. (6929) 


As this is a woven fabric it cannot 
possibly be duplicated on a knitting ma- 
chine. However, it would be possible to 





ne 

enh tht department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to those seeking information on technical subjects will not be 
cole 7 ff our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- disclosed. 

sho a 4 ‘rom any regular subscriber to THXTILB WorRLD. Inquiries If the question is not of general interest to textile readers ana 
of , Bive the fullest information and data possible. In the case involves expensive investigation, a aa covering the cost may 
aoe to material, a sample should be sent. In this way be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 
to — ‘an be given which will be of immediate technical value is incurred. 

Saintes rrespondent and to others in the same line. Inquiries Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 


wane to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
om i{cement, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 

y legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries 
‘ccompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for to 
n, but as an evidence of good faith. 


Must be 
Publicat 


the Technical 


e identity of Boston, Mass, 


September 14, 1929— TEXTILE WORLD 


by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 

quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt a inquiries should be sent directly 
Sditor, 


TEXTILE Worup, 1427 Statler Bldg., 
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SIZING 
VISCOSE YARNS 
For best results and simplicity in han- 
dling we recommend 


8. PAT. OFF 


Write for sample. 
JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
Sole Importers 
| 247 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
| BOSTON, MASS. 


FREDERICK R. FISH THOMAS A. TRIPP WILLIAM A. CLARKE 
sident and Gene Vice 


Pre ral Manager e-President Treasurer 


The Pairpoint Corporation, NEw BEDFORD, MASS. 
DIAMOND 


Pairpoint Cones and Tubes 
are the Right Quality 
N purchasing Cones and Tubes it is above all things 
necessary to get what you want. The right quality, 


measurements, and reliability of workmanship and ma- 
MEANS 


QUALITY AND SERVICE terial are more important than price. It is merely a 
loss to buy something cheap that turns out unsatis- 
factory in use. 


PAPER DEPARTMENT 


Write for 
Samples 
and Prices 


— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 


ee 


able pattern, 


the pattern in this fabric by the 


yse quite a 


machine 


| 


reecis s 


disk 


pressers 


(called tuck 


1 a machine for plain stitch 


In order to get a desir- 
it would be necessary to 


fine gauge machine. A small 
might not be able to make this 
yattern because of the limited number 
of feeds, but a machine with five or six 
hould do it readily. 


* 


* * 


Streaks and Cloudy Effects 


in Dyed Hosiery 


Technical Editor : 
You will note the streaks marked with 
blue in the dyed hose which we enclose. 
These streaks give the hose a very cloudy 
appearance when lying flat on the table. 


The streaks only appear in the leg. 


We 


have this condition with only this one cus- 
tomer. These hose are dyed and boiled-off 


at one time 


olive 
colors. 


soap 


Th 


in fine mesh nets with 10% 


and 


ey are 


with 


direct 
washed, 


and neutral 
finished with 


acetic acid and gum arabic, whizzed, and 


returned to the customer wet. 
are dyed in soft water. 
you will give 


ondition 


The goods 


Any information 
us as to the cause of this 


will be greatly appreciated. 


(6926) 


When the samples were received by 
us the only visible streaks we could find 
vere the blue pencil marks to indicate 


the trouble. 


experience 


‘ould 


On account of our own 
along the same line we 
understand that aging of the 


goods had leveled the dyeing and caused 


ort 


stocking of 
condition as 


‘treaks to disappear. 


As. an evidence 
this condition we are returning one 
the finished pair in original 
received by us. 


We invite 


you further to examine the goods and 
you will find it difficult to find 


hehreve 
Ac 
trouble 


Whic! 


rected 


stre: 


} 


it 


round t] 


Ing the 
trael 
, Cel\ 
tat 
hile t 


1 
} 


] 
aC 


t 


haa 


streaks 


ks 


ting on our suspicion that the 
as caused by unlevel dyeing 


leveled up by aging, we 
took one of the dyed stockings and sub- 


to a mild stripping agency and 


the vellow employed in dye- 
stocking seemed to bleed more 


1 the 
were 


red. 


We 


thoroughly 


found 
visible 


also 


e stocking was in the wet state 


ind €as hy 


iZIng 
up the 
r} 


1 


he degumming bath. 


visible after drying; also that 


stripped shade. 


| 
t 


ids us 


to 


believe 


gain had a tendency to level 


that the 


purely a dyeing trouble, prob- 
ised by employing a dyestuff or 
t dyestuffs not suited for the 
ith method of dyeing, or dye- 


We would 


end that each individual dyestuff 

he tested for its level-dyeing 
and feeding-on qualities; also 
teeding-on qualities while at a 

obvious that colors feeding 
less than a boil should not be 
and that all colors employed 
ve about the same feeding-on 


oted that you are after-finish- 


goods 


Th 


W 


We 


ith 
would 


acetic 


acid and 
not condemn 


this procedure but would discourage the 
practice. Quite a number of direct 
colors are rather sensitive to acetic acid, 
and frequently show crocked streaks 
while under its influence. But in the 
main the acid is not destructive to the 
color and, being volatile, rapidly 
thrown off and the color will return to 
its original condition. This feature will 
bear thorough investigation. We also 
recommend checking up on the possi- 
bility of goods coming in contact with 
copper parts around dye machines 
and hydro-extractors, which will give 
trouble on many direct colors. 
e «."s 


Weaving Rayon Voiles 


is 


Technical Editor : 

May we ask who was the author of 
“Weaving Rayon Voiles,” which appeared 
on page 43 of your Aug. 24 issue? We 
were very much interested in the article. 


(6931) 
The author was W. Middlebrook, 
who has contributed other articles to 
this journal, including “Causes of 


Broken Picks,” Oct. 8, 1927, p. 33, and 
“Using Wire Heddles,” June 9, 1928, 
p. 34. 


* * * 


Testing the Evenness 


of Raw Silk 


Technical Editor: 

[ desire to thank the hosiery super- 
intendent who brought to my attention 
the error on page 79 of your Aug. 17 
issue, wherein I gave 50% plus the 
average size on 20/22 as 36 deniers 


instead of 31.5 deniers. and the dif- 
ference between the calculations on 
13/15 and 20/22 as 16% instead of 


6%—corrections which appear to dis 
prove the theory given. I shall not 
make any further calculations, but wish 
to state that, on 18-meter length 13/15- 


denier silk varies in size from 8 to 
28 deniers, and on 20/22, from 10 to 48 
deniers—from which one can make 


numerous combinations, if one follows 
them through logically, to prove that 
a four-thread of 20/22 does not even 
up well a six-thread of 13/15. 
It is a well-known fact that, in reeling 
raw silk from cocoons, a 13/15 reeled 
from four cocoons is not as uniform 
in size as is the same size reeled from 
six finer cocoons. 


\V ARREN 


as as 


1S 


r 


SEEM. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


(Continued from page 69) 





MOoIsTENING the tops of welts of stockings. 
1,727,203. C. T. Griffith and J. L. Fagan, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SHuTTLE, 1,726,553. E. E. Fuller, Woon- 
socket, R. I. Assigned to Shambow 
Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

TEXTILE fabric and making the same. 
1,726,634. P. S. Smith, Newark, N. J. 
Assigned to Oryx Fabrics Corp., New- 
ark, N. J. 
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TEXTILE goods, Process and apparatus for 
singeing. 1,726,678 W. Osthoff, Bar- 
men, Germany. 

TREATMENT of fabrics, 
1,727,041. C. F. Ryley, Spondon, Eng- 
land. Assigned to Celanese Corp. of 
America, Delaware. 

WesBING fabric. 1,726,564. C. A. Horton, 
Providence, R. I. Assigned to Hope 
Webbing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Apparatus for. 





To Protect Designs 


Silk Men Organize to Defeat Pirates 
of Textile Patterns 


All legal and ethical means will be 
employed in a direct challenge to 
design pirates in the work contemplated 
by a special group of silk men who met 


last week at the Silk Association of 
America headquarters, New York, to 
complete plafis for a campaign on 
design piracy. 

Sol. C. Moss of Finsilver, Still & 
Moss, chairman, and Frederick H. 
Knight of Susquehanna Silk Mills, 
Henry Stehli of Stehli Silks Corp.. 
Charles Cheney of Cheney Brothers 


and William Menke of Menke, Kaut- 
man & Co., Inc., members of the execu- 
tive committee, were delegated full 
power to take such action as they deem 
necessary and advisable against silk 
pirates, and Sylvan Gotshal of Rose & 
-askus was appointed to act as advisory 
attorney and to make a survey of piracy 
in the silk market. 

The following suggestions for action 
have been made, which while not in any 
way binding upon the Executive Com- 
mittee, are understood to be the general 
lines upon which the Executive Com- 
mittee will act. 

1. The making of a general survey 
of the present status of the law and 
trade practice for the protection of 
designs. 

(a) As to the present design patent 
law the primary objections, namely, the 


length of time required to establish 
patents and the red tape incident 
thereto, are to be considered with a 


view to their eradication: 
(b) As to the present copyright law, 


the primary objection thereto, namely, 
the fixing of copyright on repeats, and 


the objection that the design must be 
for an artistic purpose are to be con- 
sidered with a view toward amendment 
of the law. 


2. Consideration of action by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
3. The creation of a focal point 


where all data of confidential nature 
regarding infringement designs, not of a 
nature to be torwarded to the Design 
Registration Bureau of the Silk Asso- 
ciation, shall be forwarded for con- 
sideration of and action by the Com- 
mittee. 

4. Action by counsel in all specific 


instances of infringement where the 
Committee deems such action neces- 


sary. 

In order to effectuate the above pur- 
poses the Committee is empowered to 
retain counsel, and such other 
as they see fit. 


agents 
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K-A Electrical 
WARP STOP 


for Looms 





A Warp Stop for every pur- 
pose: with Drop Wires for | 
every condition: long — 
short — narrow — wide: | 
open—closed. 


6 gr. for soft silk to 200 gr. 
for heavy, ply cotton. 


The Warp Stop commended 
by leading mills for effect- 
iveness, endurance and long 
sustained reliability. 


Rhode Island Warp Stop 
Equipment Company 


See Also 
——CATALOG—— 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
P. O. Box 811 


Atlanta, Ga. 
P. O. Box 2063 


K-A Electrical wap Stop 





LEIGH & BUTLER 
232 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada for 


PLATT BROS. & CO., Ltd. 
Largest Makers of Textile Machinery in the World 
Complete Equipment of 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Mills 
Cotton Waste Mills 
Also Complete Line of ASBESTOS MACHINERY 


PETRIE & McNAUGHT, Ltd. 


Patent Automatic Self Cleaning 
Wool Scouring Machines and Continuous 
Dryers for All Fibres and Yarns 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 


Equipment of Complete Works for 
Calico Printing, Bleaching, Dyeing 
and Finishing 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS. 
Card Clothing for Cotton, Napping Fillet, Etc. 





DBEONSFIELD Bros., Ltd 


Card Grinding, Mounting and Roller Covering 
tse Emery Fillet, = 

Garnett Machines and Wir 

CRITCHLEY, SHarp & TeTLow Card Clothing for Woolen ant Worsted. 


P. & C. Garnert, Ltd 


WILson Bros. Bossin Co. 


Bobbina, Spools, Shuttles, etc. 
Henry F. Cocki.tu & Sons 


— Endless Double Cone Belts, .Oon- 
denser Aprons and Tapes. 

Comber Needles. 

Roller and Clearer Clothe, ete. 

Yarn Testing Machines, etc. 


Harpine, Ruopgs & Co. 
Hues Kersnaw & Sons 
GoopBRanD & Co 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS” BRAND 
EMERY FILLETING 





Stocks in VT oo ) oe 
Boston, Mass., ° aii fas Mh ‘ard- rin ing 
and the South ‘ AWhinan 3 || NK Medium 






Ea “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 

Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Supplied by the 
Principal Importers 
r 
DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


222 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER 
Managing Agents 
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COTTON 


Vow Construction and Additions 


poco -Campbell Spinning Co., Gulf- 
Miss., is pushing construction on 
' local mill and expects to have 
the unit ready for equipment installa- 
t early date. It will be two- 
sory and basement, 100x415 ft., brick 
and concrete, with cast iron columns and 
<teel oor beams, reported to cost more 
than $100,000, with machinery. 


Highland Cotton Mills, Inc., High 


at 7] 
ion a all 


Point, N. C., have started excavation 
work on a $50,000 addition, which will 
he one story with basement, 102x172 

brick construction, with concrete 


foundation. 


Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Fas: 3: ¢. 
The office building which has been under 
construction for. some weeks, has been 
completed and the office force has moved 


into it. 


_ Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Fountain 
Inn., S. C., is having a new roof on the 
slant. Fiske-Carter Construction Co. 

varded the contract. 


Fact and Gossip 


Lincoln Mills of Alabama, Huntsville, 
: begun operation with day and 
night shifts after a week’s shutdown 
that A rmitted extensive overhauling of 

achinery and gave employes a week of 


\la., hav 


Stevenson (Ala.) Cotton Mills, which 

ive been closed for some time, and 

hich were recently sold to the Comer 

of Birmingham, will be re- 

pened at an early date, according to 
report It is understood that contracts 
have been placed for the improvement 
es in the mill village and that 

‘lant will be remodelled. 


Androscoggin Mills and the Hill Mfg. 
Co., Lewiston, Me., are planning expan- 
Walter C. Wyman, president of 
Central Maine Power Co. and the 
gland Public Service Co., which 
controlling interest in these 
announced $1,000,000 will be 
to re-equip and bring them up to 


] 
( A 


Brayton & Ferguson, Inc., Fall River, 
recently formed with a capital of 

to operate a local cotton mill, 
epresented by Edward Brayton, 

hase St., Fall River, who will be 


‘of company. Fergus W. Fer- 
has been elected president. 
Granite Mills, Fall River, Mass., have 


ld to the Pepperell Mfg. Co., as 
t of an offer by its treasurer, 
H Leonard. According to 
incement made the offer is 
tingent on tax adjustment. 
B. Bassett, receiver for the 
as already petitioned the court 
ferred with the creditors for the 
to accept Mr. Leonard’s offer. 
ite and future operations of the 
the Pepperell Co. will probably 
on a fair valuation of the plant 
Fall River Board of Assessors. 


previous mention of 


projec t 
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Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass. The 
property of this company has been sold 
to the Noma Electric Corp., 340 Hud- 
son St., New York, and will be given 
over in the future to the manufacture 
of radio tubes and equipment. It is 
understood that this sale will com- 
plete the liquidation of the Everett Mills, 
in progress for a number of months past. 


Savona Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
which has been closed for more than five 
weeks, will be in operation again by the 
middle of October or the first of Novem- 
ber, if negotiations now being conducted 
by Alfred Jepson, present general man- 
ager of the mill, are consummated. It 
is reported that future production will 
be confined to fancy goods, featuring 
jacquard novelties, and that a direct sell- 
ing policy will be adopted. No new 
machinery would be added to the plant’s 
equipment under the plan, it was said. 
The mill has 22,000 spindles and 743 
looms and was producing draperies, 
table cloths, bedspreads and towels until 
it was closed, leaving 600 operatives 
without work. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
Limerick (Me.) Mills plan the imme- 


diate erection of a new storehouse to 
cost $10,000 and have awarded the con- 
tract to build the structure to Alfred 
Lamontagne of Sanford, Me. The con- 
cern is employing more than 500 hands 
on regular and overtime production 
work and will add 100 new workers 
during the next two or three weeks. 


Blackburn Worsted Co., 
Mass., has added several 
the equipment of the 
doubling the production. 


Ware (Mass.) Woolen Mill has added 
additional help to the various depart- 
ments of the plant, owing to the receipt 
of large and substantial orders. The 
mill has just installed automatic looms 
in its effort to increase sufficient pro- 
duction required. 


Northboro, 
new looms to 
plant, thereby 


Magee Carpet Co., Bloomsburg, Pa., 
has superstructure under way for a four- 
story addition to mill, 54x105 ft., to be 
used primarily for the axminster divi- 
sion, reported to cost more than $190,- 
000, with equipment. 


Fact and Gossip 

Phoenix Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn., has shut down its plant for an 
indefinite period. 

Ware (Mass.) Woolen Co. The tene- 
ment-house real estate will be sold at 


public auction in October, under the 
direction of Samuel T. Freeman & Co., 
auctioneers of Philadelphia, Pa., who 
have completed a survey of the 
to be sold. The entire nine 
real estate in the Maple 

Streets district will be 
auction sale. 


Packard Mills, Inc., Webster, 
have called upon the town of Dudley, 
Mass., to supply them with water to 
operate the mills on account of their 


premises 
groups of 
and South 
included in the 


Mass., 
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own supply having been exhausted. The 
mill pond, covering about 15 acres, is 
so low that it is impossible to draw 
from it. The town is expected to aid 
them. 


Webster (Mass.) Mills of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. are to sell their mill 
houses at auction after employes occupy- 
ing them are given first preference to 
purchase at private sale. 


Standish Worsted Mill at Penacook, 
N. H., will resume operations in all de- 
partments about Oct. 1, it is announced. 
The mill has been closed for a long 
period. William Lee Bagby and John 
Smith of New York City who operated 
the plant for a brief period for experi- 
mental purposes several months back, 
have returned to Penacook in connec- 
tion with the reopening of the plant. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


Alabama Hosiery Mills, Decatur, Ala. 
One machine is in full operation at the 
new full-fashioned hosiery plant and 
five more have been received and are 
being installed as rapidly as possible. 


Scottsboro (Ala.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
are installing several new full-fashioned 
machines. Full operation is expected 
by Jan. 1. This company has estab- 
lished mills during the year at Steven- 
son, Bridgeport and Paint Rock, Ala. 


Malden, 


have had plans prepared by C. F. 


Revere Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Mass., 


Springall, 50 Park St., Malden, for an 
addition to its mill at 124 Eastern Ave., 
to cost about $40,000. Bertram Greene 
of the company is in charge of the 
project for which bids will be asked 
shortly. 


*Juanita Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C., recently chartered, 
will begin operations in about 90 days. 
Negotiations are now in progress for 
the erection of a building which will 
take care of about 75 employes, the force 
with which the company expects to start 
operations. Women’s hose will be manu- 
factured and the output already has been 
sold for a considerable length of time. 
The incorporators are R. A. Jennings, 


D. N. Farnell and Mrs. Lois Wyrick. 
Martha Mill, Philadelphia, Pa. Con- 


tract for the erection of a new hosiery 
mill has been awarded by this firm. It 
will cost $16,300 without machinery and 
will be constructed at Hegeman St., 
east of Sanger St. 


Modern Hosiery Mill, 
Pa., has awarded a 
Albert Dunlap, 


for a two-story 


Philadelphia, 
general contract to 
Jenkintown Manor, Pa., 
and basement mill unit 
at A and Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, 
50x70 ft., brick and steel type, reported 
to cost close to $25,000, with equipment. 


Superior Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have asked bids on general contract 


for a two-story and basement mill on 
Ridge St., near Indiana Ave., 75x190 ft., 
reported to cost about $45,000, with 
equipment. Leopold Hauf and R. N. 


Dippy, 1600 
are architects. 


Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


“Triumph Hosiery Mills, 
closed bids on Sept. 5, for a 
brick and addition at 


York, P2:, 
one-story, 


steel State and 
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ON THE FARM 


Max. butter and 
eggs still come from 
the farm... but now- 
adays the farm also 
turns out smartly 
dressed femininity. 
Good knitting is the 
country-wide de- 


mand... Torrington 
Latch Needles help 


you supply it. 








The red box 
with the 
green label 


fhe forrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Forrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES: 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO LTD 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER sTs. 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





















































LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
864 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 
FACTORIES AT: 
TORRINGTON, CONN COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA AACHEN, GERMANY 
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That production chart—does it 
suit you these days? 
and quantity to your liking? 
Brinton Knitting Machines will 
turn out your products econom- 
ically—speedily—uniformly. 
Make your experiments with 
Brintons. 


Let us send you full information 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 


Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 


Australia: J. H. Buiter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 


1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republi 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Pekine 


Road, Shanghai, China. 






Is quality 






7 


—- tna 26 Lh Oe 





Sts., and will award general 


Chestnut 
- at early date. 


contract 





Fact and Gossip 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, 
Ga. have reduced the capital stock from 
$2,500,000 to $1,500,000. 


*Lenawee Textiles, Inc., Adrian, 
Mich. lately formed by Herbert M. 
Murphy, Adrian, and others, to operate 
q local knitting mill, has secured a state 
charter of incorporation, with capital of 


$15,000. Company representative will 
be Rolland C. Rothfuss, 133 North 
Broad St., Adrian. Carroll H. Lewis, 


same city, is one of the incorporators. 
It is expected to begin production at 
an early date. 


American Full Fashioned Silk Hosiery 
Co, Paterson, N. J., has purchased the 
mill at 14 Cortlandt St., occupied for a 
number of years past under lease, and 
will take title at once. A price of $200,- 
000 is said to have been given for the 
property. 


Stittville (N. Y.) Knitting Co. A 
deed denoting transfer of this property 
fom M. Braseau to Charles Connelly, 
of Buffalo, has been filed with the 
county clerk. M. Braseau has taken a 
tract of land in Depew as part payment. 


Asheville (N. C.) Hosiery Co. The new 
plant which was just recently completed 
and placed in operation, has a force of 
75 operatives, but plans are made to 
double this number later on, when busi- 
ness warrants, according to David Baer, 
treasurer of the company. The initial 
building is now equipped to about half 
of its capacity. 


_Fad-Craft Hosiery Mills, Inc., Bur- 
lington, N. C., have been organized to 
manufacture and otherwise deal in hos- 
lery and other knit goods, with author- 
ized capital stock of $100,000, subscribed 
stock, $4,100, by L. A. Brown, W. C. 


Brown and W. W. Brown, all of Bur- 
lington. 


Maderite Knitting Mills, Frankford, 
Phila., Pa., have been formed by H. L. 


Stenger and Norman D. Umstead, the 
former having been connected with the 
Yarnett Mills for the last 13 years. 
lhe mills will specialize in boys’ 
sweaters which will be sold direct to the 
wholesale trade. 


Unity Hosiery Mills, 590 Clinton St., 


Milwaukee, Wis., capitalization of $85,- 
“00, will operate on 200 and 240 gauge 
needle in the manufacture of full- 
fashioned and seamless hosiery and half 
. V. H. Park is president and 


schattenberg treasurer. 


Sure-Wear Hosiery Mills, Inc., Brook- 
al, \a., have been issued a charter, 
with ‘imum capital of $50,000. J. H. 
Nory is president and James S. Easley, 
Ol Malitax, Va., is attorney for the mills. 
‘Teparations are going forward for the 
ing and installation of machinery 
ier equipment. The _ building 
» to be occupied by the mill has 
‘cell put in readiness and it is hoped 
to the new plant in operation 
n early date. 
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SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Berizzi Bros. Co., Inc., commenced 
building operations on Aug. 26, on 
a 10,000 sq.ft. addition to their Mifflin- 
burg, Pa. crepe plant of modern brick 
and steel construction. When com- 
pleted, the production of this plant will 
be increased 50%. Various changes are 
also being made, and new machinery 
being installed at the Turbotville, Pa., 
crepe plant, which will increase the pro- 
duction of this plant 25%. It will be 
remembered that Berizzi Bros. Co., Inc., 
took over the plants of A. P. Villa & 
Bros. Inc., about three years ago, and 
have since been operating them full 
capacity, with business steadily increas- 
ing to make the above expansions neces- 
sary. This company is also a large 
importer of Asiatic and European raw 
silk, rayon, and spun silk. 


Textile Co. of Canada, Ltd., which is 
now erecting a fine mill at Louisville, 
Quebec is contemplating locating a 
branch factory at Cap Madeleine. The 
first unit will consist of a three-story 
building, of the most approved construc- 
tion. Seven hundred hands will be 
given employment. 


Fact and Gossip 


New England Silk Mill at Westerly, 
R. I., has been leased for five years to 
Alexander F. Ix, owner and manager of 
the Martha Silk Mills at North Bergen, 
N. J. The lease contains a clause, giving 
the lessee an option of buying. Im- 
mediate operation of the plant as a 
rayon industry is promised, with about 
200 operatives on the payroll. The mill 
was formerly operated by A. S. Rosen- 
thal & Company. 


Superior Silk Mills, Ltd., 
Ont., capital of $25,000, 
granted a Federal charter. 


Prescott, 
has. been 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, Inc., 
Burlington, N. C., are now operating 
full capacity, according to Dr. W. O. 
Mitscherling, vice-president and chem- 
ical director. A spur railroad track is 
now under construction to connect the 
properties with the main line of the 
Southern Ry. It is understood that in 
the near future the second unit of this 
rayon plant will be built. 


Viscose Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., is 
pushing completion of its new cellulose 
acetate mill unit at Meadville, Pa., and 
expects to have the structure equipped, 
ready for service in from 7 to 8 weeks. 
It will begin initial production on a 
basis of about 100,000 lb. per week. 


Du Pont Rayon Co., Waynesboro, Va. 
Immediate training in factory inspection 
work of a large group of girls has been 
ordered at the acetate plant of the 
company. 
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DYE, BLEACH & FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Metakloth Co., Lodi, N. J., is said to 
have abandoned plans for proposed new 
addition to plant, reported to cost close 
to $40,000, with equipment, and will 
hold the project in temporary abeyance. 


Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., has 
purchased a 1500-kw. extraction type 
steam turbine power unit and surface 
condenser from the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., which will be installed in connection 
with present equipment for the utiliza- 
tion of process steam in the generation 
of electricity for manufacturing opera- 
tions. Estimated cost of the power unit, 
which will be installed within the next 
six months, is $100,000. Union Bleach- 
ery has purchased most of its power in 
the past from outside sources, according 
to John W. Arrington, president of the 
company, but the new generating equip- 
ment will enable the plant to produce 
its entire power requirements, resulting 
in large savings. J. E. Sirrine & Co, 
of Greenville, are the engineers in charge 
of the project. 


Fact and Gossip 


Windsor Print Works division of the 
Consolidated Textile Corp., North 
Adams, Mass., may have to shut down 
this week because of a water shortage 
unless there is a heavy rainfall. Wind- 
sor Lake, from which it obtains its 
water supply, has fallen to a low level. 


United Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J., 
has secured permission from the Passaic 
Valley Sewerage Commission to empty 


sewage and waste from the mills into 
the Passaic Valley trunk sewer. The 
sewage, heretofore, has gone into the 


Saddle River, a tributary of the Passaic 
River, and the new plan is expected to 
develop noticeable increase in efficiency. 


Acme Finishing Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
plans replacement of damage caused to 
its plant by fire on Sept. 3, including 
one of buildings formerly occupied by 
the Blodgett & Orswell Co., on other 
side of street, totaling about $20,000. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 


Ajax Quilting Co., Chicago, Ill., has 
filed plans for a new two-story mill, 
100 x 125 ft., at Kilbourne and Thirtieth 


Sts., estimated to cost about $125,000, 
with equipment. Harry Glube, 360 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, is 


architect. 


Burton-Dixie Corp., Chicago, IIl., is 
arranging for early call for bids for pro- 
posed new plant on Thomas St., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to consist of two buildings, 
totaling about 75,000 sq.ft. of floor space, 
to cost approximately $200,000, with 
equipment. 


Deltox Rug Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has 
awarded a general contract to the Fluor 
Brothers Construction Co., 52 Otter St., 
for a one-story addition, 34 x 95 ft., 
brick, steel and concrete, and will pro- 
ceed with work at once. 
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The foundation must be all right on the modern 


building and for the same reason on the modern 
Full-Fashioned Machine. 


On the new Wildman the base is a heavy continu- 
ous structure cast in four solid sections—carefully 
machined and pinned together to give an abso- 
lutely rigid structure. 


Can you imagine anything better? 


WILDMAN MEG. CO., Full-Fashioned Division 


Norristown, Pa. 





WILDMAN 








FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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Silk Decline Likely After September Rise 


Supplies Are Ample and Reaction Is 
Probable in October. Says Dr. H aney 


NE uncertainty has been re- 
Q. oved from the silk situa- 
t namely, the size of the 

cocoon crop, which is 
known to have been appreci- 

bly larger than last year’s crop. 
It is also now apparent, how- 


ever, that the upward trend in 
consumption has continued, so 
that the statistical position § ts 


wrong. Shipments from 
ipan have been very heavy, while at the 
time domestic stocks are rather 
in comparison with the two pre- 
ng years. 
(he chief trouble lies in the fact that 
msumption .by mills evidently repre- 
- some continued over-production of 
fabrics, so that stocks of some goods are 
troublesome and the price situation re- 
unsatisfactory. One uncertainty, 
that still remains, concerns the 
unt of fall buying. Hopes are high, 
performance to date has been only 
rate. 


s 


Qn the one hand, there is reason for 

ng that the new styles will increase 

onsumption. On the other hand, 

is reason to believe that the 

autumn cocoon crop will be large 

enough to bring some easing in the raw 

market. Both hopes are clouded 

uncertainty, but the chances ap- 

to be a little in their favor. In 

they work out, silk manufacturers 

| look forward to improvement in 
position. 


Factors of Strength 


conditions tending towards 
neth in the silk market are as 


Strength in the Japanese cocoon 
markets. 
The Japanese statistical position 
ppears strong. Heavy export. ship- 
have occurred, and Japanese 
s have been reduced and are below 
r ago. 
Higher prices for Chinese silk, 
panying reduced supplies, have 
gthened the competitive position 
Japanese material. 


SUMMARY—SILK 


Continued strength in the raw silk market 
seems probable during most of September, 
but is likely to be followed by a seasonal 
reaction in October. 

Supplies are abundant and are large com- 
pared with 


indicated machinery 


(4) Visible stocks at New York are 
the lowest since 1926. 

(5) Estimated deliveries are record- 
breaking. 

(6) Manufacturers show a tendency to 
become reconciled to somewhat higher 
price levels. 

(7) Style trends appear to favor a 
larger consumption of silk goods, as 
they indicate the use of more material 
per garment. 

(8) Strength in the Japanese primary 
markets in spite of high yen exchange 
and heavy receipts from filatures 

(9) Relative strength of the distant 
futures. 


Factors of Weakness 


Conditions tending to depress the silk 
market are as follows: 
(1) Increased seasonal pressure from 
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1925 1926 


activity. 


the autumn crop is probable. It 
is practically certain not only 
that the spring cocoon crop was 
considerably larger than last 
year, but also that conditions 
favor good summer and _ fall 
crops. 

(2) The trend of spindle activ- 
ity was downward in July, and 
estimated deliveries are very 
high in comparison. 

(3) Over-production of some 
fabrics. Broad loom activity is far above 
its usual relation with wholesale silk 


sales. This is true even of spindle 
activity. 
(4) Fall demand for hosiery and 


weaving yarns have been rather back- 
ward so far. 

(5) Large stocks of goods are carried 
by manufacturers. 

(6) Low prices and margins are re- 
ceived by manufacturers of silk fabrics, 
and price cutting is reported in the case 
of satins and velvets. 

(7) Possible increase in popularity of 
wool goods and rayon mixtures. 

(8) The higher yen exchange is now 
likely to become more effective in de- 
pressing the Japanese market. 

(9) A rather large short interest has 
probably been greatly reduced. Mar- 
ket strength during August was partly 


Wholesale sales 
of silk {N Y) 


JASONDJFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASOND 
1927 1928 1929 


Fig. 1. SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk—Average of high and low 
Thursday prices of Crack Double Ex. (Journal of Commerce). Spindles 
Per cent of available machine hours operated (Silk Association of America). 
Wholesale sales of silk (N. Y.) adjusted for seasonal variation (N. Y. Federal 


Reserve Bank). 


{verage 1922-1925 


100 for all indexes. 


= $$$ 


i 
Yor 


lustry from week to week. 


analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney. Director, New 
k University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
pears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


generally apply to 


trade sentiment. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect temporary 
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—just off the press 


It has been a tedious undertaking — 
this Parts Catalog. Aside from illustrat- 
ing and describing every original part 
of Reading machines it contains as well 
a complete treatise on the operating 
principles of all the various parts, mo- 
tions and mechanisms... Over a year in 
the making! But the work and expense 
involved are well worthwhile when we 
consider how much this volume will 
mean to Reading owners. 


A glance at the index, a flip of the 
pages — and there’s the part you need 
in a hurry. No mistakes, no delays. 


Every owner of Reading Full Fash- 
ioned Knitting Machines is entitled to 
a copy of this comprehensive catalog 
gratis. Write for yours today. Addi- 
tional copies three dollars each. 


& 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


Dept. = 


READING - PA- 
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due to short covering by reelers and 
importers in the Japanese market. 
Statistical Position 
Unquestionably, the statistical position 


of silk is somewhat stronger than it 
was in 1927 or 1928, but it is much 
weaker than in 1926 at this time. For 
example, imports exceed estimated de- 
liveries to a less extent than in the 
last two years, but are much larger 
relatively than in 1926. Visible stocks 
in this country, while a little under the 
last two years at this time, are more 
than 20,000 bales larger than at the end 
of August, 1926. 

The outstanding fact appears to be the 
relatively small increase in visible stocks 
during August and the apparent de- 
crease therein as compared with a year 
ago. It is to be noted that in-transit 
supplies increased quite sharply, and, at 
more than 41,000 bales, were very large. 
This piling up of silk in transit and the 


resulting small visible stocks reported,’ 


can not be kept up much longer. For 
the present, however, the result is to 


bring a large increase in estimated 
deliveries. 
August imports were very heavy, 


making a new record at 65,516 bales. 
But, as the visible stocks reported in- 
creased only about 5,800 bales, the Silk 
Association estimates that 59,704 bales 
must have been delivered to mills. That 
is also a new high record estimate. 

In comparison, both stocks and im- 
ports appear moderate. Stocks are only 
81% of deliveries, against over 100% 
a year ago, but only 67% in 1926. Im- 
ports were 109.7% of delivered, against 
123.8° a year ago, but only 101% in 
1926. The situation, therefore, does 
not indicate as much strength as ap- 
peared three years ago in September. 

Moreover, two facts are to be stressed, 
namely, (1) the quantity in transit is 
very large, reflecting heavy Japanese 
shipments, and this is tending to in- 
crease stocks and to decrease estimated 
deliveries. (2) There is no indication 
ol any gain in silk spindle activity to 
correspond with the increased “de- 
liveries.” This strongly suggests that 
the so-called deliveries do not represent 
consumption by mills. Incidentally, we 
note that our doubts concerning the 
significance of the July figures have 
been partly confirmed by a_ revision 
downward in the estimated deliveries for 
that month, 

_The total visible supply of Japanese 
silk on Sept. 1 was 122,000 bales, against 
110,600 bales on Aug. 1, and 113,500 
bales. year ago. This increase is 
‘argely due to the in-transit figures. 
(he combined New York and Yoko- 
Hama ‘tocks are 73,410 bales, against 
83,560 bales a year ago. The average 
‘or the last three months, however, 
‘ for seasonal variation, is 27% 
iverage for the year 1922-1926, 
achinery activity: is only about 
{ that average. We may thus 
that supplies are ample and 
tendency should be toward the 
casonal accumulation of stocks. 
average price of Cracks XX in 
was $5.12. This is 10c. above 


index Numbers 







— 


Stocks of rav. A 


(VY and Yokohama) 
‘ : 


Silk machinery 
activi ty 
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Fig. 2. RAW SILK STOCKS AND MACHINERY ACTIVITY: 


1927 1928 1929 


Stocks—N. Y. 


and Yokohama, adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving aver- 


age; N. Y. Stocks, Silk Association; 


Yokohama Stocks, H. L. Gwalter & Co. 


Machinery Activity—Composite of spindles and looms adjusted for seasonal 
variation, Silk Association. Average 1923-1927=100 for both indexes. 


the July average, and is the highest 
monthly average since last April. It is 
67.3% of the average for the years 1922- 
1925, against 65.6% a year ago, a slight 
increase. At this writing, the price is 
reported at about $5.30. Raw silk prices 
rose gradually during August until near 
the end of the month, when a reaction 
occurred. Cracks XX closed the month 
15c. higher than at the beginning, and 
the Saiyu grade was up 45 yen, closing 
at 1,325 yen. Thus the trend was similar 
to that of a year ago. A_ seasonal 
recovery in silk prices during part of 
the August-September period is quite 
common. 


Reaction Likely After September 


As stated a month ago, however, we 
do not think that the basis exists for 
a sustained advance. Some further 
strength is to be expected in Septem- 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, Fall Meeting, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 17, 1929. 

Cotton Yarn Merchants Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting and Outing, 
Penn Athletic Club, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Sept. 24. 

Worsted and Woolen Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Outing, Manufacturers Coun- 
try Club, Oreland, Pa., Sept. 25, 
1929. 

International Raw Silk Techni- 
cal Conference, Silk Association 
offices, New York, Oct. 15 to Nov. 
8, 1929. 


Committee D-13, American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, Fall 


Meeting, Providence, R. I., Oct. 
17-18, 1929. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Annual Conven- 
tion, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Oct. 30-31, 1929. 

National Power Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Dec. 2- 
7, 1929, 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., last week 
in April, 1930. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
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ber but it is probable that any further 
advance will be checked before the end 
of the month and a decline occur in 
October. 


Among our reasons for this expecta- 
tion are the following: 

(1) Wholesale silk goods sales are 
low and, through July, had fallen a good 
deal more than usual for the season. 

(2) Spindle activity increased less 
than usual in July, indicating a down- 
ward trend. 

(3) Spindle activity is relatively high 
in comparison with wholesale sales of 
silks, and this is also true of broad loom 
activity. 

(4) The estimated deliveries are 
again badly out of line with indexes of 
mill consumption, including both spindle 
activity and broad loom activity, which 
indicates that the actual stocks of raw 
silk in the United States exceed the re- 
ported visible storage. 


A New Industry in the 
Piedmont Every Three Days 


DurHaM, N. C.—According to a sur- 
vey recently completed, an aggregate of 
58 new industrial plants were projected 
during the first six months of 1929 in 
the cities and towns in Piedmont 
Carolinas, served by the Duke Power 


Co., this being more than one new 
industry every three days. Thirty- 
seven of the total are new plants 


projected by new concerns, while 21 are 
new plants or additions to existing 
plants by existing concerns. This, of 
course, is only a part of the total num- 
ber of plants established in this terri- 
tory, as much of it is not served by the 
Duke company. Thirty different types 
of industry are represented in the 58 
new projects recorded. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore. 
The new two-story addition to be 
erected, for which bids will be asked at 
early date, will consist of a mill unit on 
first floor, with second story for storage 
and distributing service; a portion of the 
basement will be used for a boiler de- 


partment and transformer room. It will 
cost about $110,000, with equipment. 
(1491) 83 
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‘THE Bare Leg fad is being featured. Yet most women decline to follow it 
for obvious reasons. 





But they are demanding a Bare Leg Stocking! You can supply it with model 
i eabge 320 needle— 300 needle. 


Prompt deliveries enable you to get into quick production. 
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Underwear Situation Spotty 





Knitters 


Await Cool Weather 


To Stimulate Spring Demands 


SPOTTY situation prevailed through 
A the past week in the knit underwear 
ndustr\ fhe demand is slowly im- 
proving. though the expected September 
tivity has not shown itself on any big 
wale. Heavyweight underwear produc- 
ers reported a satisfactory situation; 


there has been some duplicating on 
ribbed lines, but fleeced goods are 
gueter. The call tor additional ship- 


ments of ribbed was pronounced last 


week, and several large mills were 
understood to be falling behind in de- 
liveries \ few executives in Worth 


Street were discouraging orders for spot 
shipment. 
Spring lightweights are slow, but fac- 

sare not discouraged as most of these 
numbers were not expected to show any 
real movement until the middle of the 
month. The buyers still seem to be 
somewhat in “shopping” mood regard- 
ing these lines. There was a spurt of 
orders tollowing the end-August open- 
mgs, but these tapered off last week. 
the tone of this market is confident; 
kmtters look for some activity in buy- 
ng next week. 

The prolonged hot weather has ad- 


versely affected underwear sales, in* the 
opinion of numerous factors. Winter- 
weights would move at a better pace, 
thus stimulating interest in Spring lines, 
if the weather turned cold. September 
so tar has been sultry and oppressive, 
lacking the cool crisp weather, sugges- 
tive of winter, which is so helpful to 
sales. While the heavyweights are mov- 
ing well, it is contended that their con- 
dition would be much improved, by a 
spell of cold weather. Producers of 
spring weights, in particular are hopeful 
of a change in temperature, as, they say, 
heavyweights have to be going fast, be- 
fore the jobber or retailer will turn his 
attention to next spring’s needs. 


Gain in Medium Weights 


There seems to be a turn toward 
mediumweights among men, as_ these 
lines have been on the upgrade of late. 
Sales have increased, the buying tone is 
confident, and prices are steady. One 
of the current features of lightweight 
demand is additional emphasis on men’s 
rayon lines; all these numbers are re- 
ceiving attention, the union suit retail- 
ing at $1.95 being preferred. 





Push Mills for Early 


Sweater Shipments 


Active Heavyweight Call Continues 
Polo Shirts Need More 


Varied Styling 


\ctive buving of winterweight sweat- 
continued to feature the knit outer- 
rket, despite the fact that the 
ither served as a_ set-back. 
heing pressed for shipments 
-chedule. Bookings are well 
roduction, and orders extend 
Jobbers and retailers are 

th the problem of stocking 
expected October demand, 

ducers are having difficulty 


ok for staples is very satis- 
Both retailers and jobbers 
confidence than usual in the 
ter demand for heavyweight 
urrent buying, which is ex- 
vers many models; pullovers 
reased activity, though polo 
ull in the lead. 
| tor polo shirts is one 
| the sweater 


of the 
season: it devel- 
st overnight. The polo shirts, 


hitherto a casual “extra” item, won 
sudden popular favor in mid-summer 
and indications are that the demand will 
extend well into the cold weather.  In- 
deed, the polo shirt has much to recom- 
mend it as a fall garment; it is snug, 
comfortable and lends itself easily to 
such sports as football, fishing or hik- 
ing. Further variation in the styling 
of the polo shirt would help to stimulate 
the call for this line, especially among 
women. At present, the line is rather 
conservative; during the past couple of 


months, when polo shirts were moving 
so well, the color effects varied but 
little, and the models were virtually un- 


changed. 

Mills are paying more attention to 
women’s winterweight sweaters, a de- 
partment hitherto secondary. Effort is 
being made to develop this business on 
a style basis. It is expected that 
women’s sweaters will be an active item 
this winter, due, knitters say, to the in- 
creased interest shown by women in cold 
weather sports. Producers are coming 
more and more to recognize that style 
emphasis helps. for toward swifter turn- 
over in women’s knit outerwear, and the 
winter schedules call for numerous 
fashion innovations which it is hoped 
will stimulate business. 
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Hosiery Market 
Growing Stronger 


Full-Fashioned Demand Picks Up— 
Fancies Vs. Staples in 
Half-Hose 


A firmer situation has developed in 
the hosiery market, and though there is 
no record-breaking demand at any end, 
the prospects are better. The full- 
fashioned call picked up after Labor 
Day, buyers apparently having become 
convinced that the price cut announced 
recently by a leading producer repre- 
sented the bottom price for the present, 
in the popular gauges specified. There 
are still a number of mills, even those 
selling direct to retailers, who have not 
cut their prices, but they will follow 
suit shortly, it is believed. Meanwhile. 
some of the larger of the mill-to-jobber 
group report active buying at the old 
prices; a few of the wholesaler mills are 
cutting “on the quiet,” though this prac- 
tice has not affected the large producers 
as yet. 

Buying improved at the men’s end, the 
call being divided between fancies and 
staples. The future of fancies is caus- 
ing some concern among the knitters. 
Will the current trend toward conserva- 
tive styles result in a boost for staples 
that will cut into fancies? This is the 
question of the hour, and it is receiving 
serious attention. It is recognized that 
the day of the flashy brilliant-hued hali 
hose, is rapidly passing, even in the 
“price” ranges. 

Producers of fancies who were ques- 
tioned, expressed the belief that there 
will always be a market for smartly 
styled numbers. The only important 
change will be that men will buy 
“quieter” designs, rather than the more 
conspicuous patterns of yesterday. The 
trade seems fairly convinced that the 
turn away from the more garish fancies, 
does not mean a complete surrender to 
staples. This view would appear to be 
quite reasonable; certainly, there is a 
wide gap between solid conservative 
colors, and the gayer of the fancies, and 
it seems that there must be a middle 
path which will meet the trend toward 
conservative design. 





Latvia to Have Two 


New Textile Mills 


Licenses and authorization for the 
erection of two new textile mills in 
Latvia have recently been issued, by the 
Latvian Ministry of Finance, reports 
Commercial Attache Lee C. Morse, 
Riga, to the Department of Commerce 
One of the licenses is issued for a cotton 
spinning and weaving mill. This mill 
is required to be fully equipped and 
ready to begin work. The mill will em- 
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Unique Features Made On Improved “Banner” Split Foot Machine 


The Hemphill Company wish to announce that they any grades of yarn that would seem profitable to him, 
have made certain improvements in their “Banner” We are also glad to announce that the “Banner” split 
split foot machine—these improvements being as fol- foot machine will plate perfectly in the high spliced 


lows: heel of the stocking and is also adapted to put in the 
The new suture seam enabling the manufacturer to use _ reinforced portion on the top portion of the toe. 


HEMPHILL GANA COMPANY 


AND FACTORY 





New York Sal d Show R 
93 Worth Street, New Yok ##PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND PE mag ee 


Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
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sloy approximately 500 workmen, The 
second license has been issued to a group 
of Latvian citizens for the operation of a 
wool weaving mill. A German firm is 
reported to have a strong financial in- 
terest in this new firm. It is expected 
that the plant will start operation shortly 
aid employ about 200 hands. Both 
mills will produce textiles suitable for 
the domestic market. 





Has Exelusive Right for Machine 
on Infants’ Socks 


A contract has been made between 
the Fidelity Machine Co. of Philadel- 
phia, and the Acorn Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Reading, Pa., and its assigns, for the 
exclusive use of the Fidelity multi- 
design machine for tops and cuffs for 
infants’ hosiery running in sizes up to 
and including 84, and not including 
such hosiery as is worn over the knee. 

The Acorn Hosiery Mills, Inc., and 
the Vogue Hosiery Co., of Waupun, 
\Vis., are in the process of merger at 
the present time, the new company to be 
called Infants Socks, Inc., as previously 
stated in these columns. The contract 
ior the Fidelity machines is automati- 
cally assigned to the new corporation. 

This contract became effective Feb. 
28, 1929, and under it the Acorn 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., have granted sub- 
tracts to the Phoenix Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee, and Allen-A Co., Kenosha, 
Wis, to manufacture hosiery on the 
Fidelity multi-design machine as per 
the above details. 


col 








Announces Durene Campaign 
to the Consumer 

Distribution of a comprehensive six- 
age broadside detailing the features of 
Jurene yarn and setting forth complete 
nfiormation of the consumer advertising 
that gets under way next 
_ has been begun by the Durene 
tion of America. Within the 

few days it is expected that these 

ill be in the hands of approx- 

tely 32,000 manufacturers, whole- 
nd retailers throughout this 
nd Canada. 

by a gold seal carrying the 
he yarn and the slogan “Qual- 
evins with the Yarn,” is a sample 
in color. 

proofs of the full-page ad- 
ts to appear in the October, 

and December issues of 
Evening Post and Vogue are 
a folder contained within the 
ind a self-addressed, postpaid 
is attached for the use of 
ring additional information. 


I 





Stillwater (N. Y¥.) Knitting Co. has 
ed with the Ballston Knitting 
the name of the Ballston- 
Knitting Co. The company 
otice under state laws of an 
capital from $250,000 to $1,- 
th Floyd J. Shutts heading the 


Tena. Co. 
Stilly 





New Piece Work Scale 
for F. F. Workers 


Second Section Shows Revision 
Corresponding With Cut in 
Hosiery Prices 


A new piece work price scale for 
full-fashioned hosiery knitters, was made 
public on Sept. 9. The scale, which 
was supplementary to a schedule an- 
nounced Sept. 7, has been approved by 
both the American Federation of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers and the 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery. 
The approval of the manufacturers, it 
was explained, was tentative, and they 
have yet to set their signatures to the 
formal contract. 

The contract is divided into two sec- 
tions, Schedule A and Schedule B. 
Schedule A covers all aspects of rela- 
tions, including: employers’ privilege 
of discharge, “doubling up” in factories, 
night-shift operations, double legging 
rate, etc. 

With regard to the double-legging 
rate, the stipulations are as follows: 

The rate on double legging shall be 
Ic. less per section per dozen for each 
section over 18; in other words, two 
18-section machines would pay 18c. less 
per dozen than the prevailing rate; two 
20-section machines would pay 22c. less 
per dozen. 

Schedule B, which applies to the 
Philadelphia area only, shows some 
slight revision in keeping with reduc- 
tions announced in hosiery prices dur- 
ing the last three years. This schedule 
covers footers, leggers, and apprentices’ 
wages. 





Russia Buying China Wools 


Low Chinese Port Stocks Affecting 
American Market 


PHILADELPHIA.—According to latest 
reports the shipping ports of China are 
more thoroughly cleaned out of wools 
that are largely used by American manu- 
facturers of carpets than for many years. 
This development in fact is given by 
leading carpet wool authorities as one of 
the most important factors in the worid 
strength of these wools during vecent 
months. 

During April, May and June of this 
year statistics for the port of Tientsin 
show that approximately 7,500,000 Ibs. 
more of wool was shipped out of the 
country than arrived at the port from 
the interior growing sections. Deple- 
tion of stocks at ports of export in China 
shows that United States, which takes 
by far the largest percentage of these 
wools, and other countries are buying 
at a much faster rate than wools are 
coming down from the interior and the 
situation is more acute according to re- 
cent statistics than for vears. 

In April, 1929, 31,912 piculs were ex- 
ported from Tientsin, comparing with 
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only 7,661 piculs, which arrived at that 
port during that month; in May, 1929, 
22,462 piculs were exported while only 
4,327 piculs arrived at port from the in- 
terior; in June, 1929, 19,050 piculs were 
shipped out of the port as against only 
7,485 piculs arriving from the interior. 
These figures show that during these 
three months exports from Tientsin were 
approximately 7,500,000 Ibs. larger than 
receipts. This condition is reflected in 
the market for carpet wools throughout 
the world and is of prime consideration 
to the American carpet trade. 


Tientsin Cleaned Out 


Port statistics for the export season, 
September to June, at Tientsin show 
that 310,090 piculs of wools were ex- 
ported while during the same ten months 
only 129,989 piculs arrived from the 
interior, a reduction of more than 
180,000 piculs in stocks. The previous 
season, 1927 to 1928, showed a similar 
although less drastic reduction in Tient- 
sin stocks, there being in that ten months 
period 343,637 piculs of wool exported 
while 305,177 were received from the 
interior, stocks being reduced that season 
to the extent of 38,460 piculs. 

These figures show stocks at Tientsin 
have been reduced by approximately 
29,000,000 Ibs. during the last two ex- 
port seasons. This condition is naturally 
reflected in prices American carpet man- 
ufacturers are paying for carpet wools 
and particularly those originating in 
China. Shortages in China are causing 
other carpet wools to become firmer and 
the world markets are showing the effect 
of reduction of supplies. 


Russia Largest Buyer 


Although it seems strange in view of 
the present strained relations between 
China and Russia, leading exporters in 
China assert that one of the main rea- 
sons for the smaller receipts of wool 
from the interior is to be found in large 
quantities of China wools that have been 
and are being taken by Russia. Russia 
is buying wools in the interior of China, 
which are shipped into Russia via 
Siberian points to be used by the Soviets 
in manufacturing clothing, Urga being 
one of the concentration points for such 
purchases. 

Russia is now consuming large quan- 
tiues of these wools that in former years 
have been used by American manufac- 
turers of carpets and rugs and to a 
smaller degree for the manufacture of 
overcoats and other heavy goods. They 
are evidently paying the Chinese grow- 
ers at least as much as they could re- 
ceive from the exporting houses and 
probably more. Instead of the world 
markets being able to obtain sizeable 
quantities of similar wools from Russia 
that country is now competing with 
United States, Great Britain and other 
carpet wool consuming countries for 
China wools that formerly came into 
world markets. 


Laurel (Miss.) Mills have converted 
the vocational school building into a 
club house. 
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Leading retailers 
throughout the country. 


f eaturing cottons-- with excellent results 


——_— 


Cotton- Textile Institute reports 
new cotton prosperity due to 
new merchandising methods. 


130,000,000 yards more! That 
is the astounding increase in the 
consumption of cotton goods for 
the first six months of 1929... 
according to figures established 
by the Cotton-Textile Institute 
in New York. 

Everywhere the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute sees signs of awak- 
ened interest in cotton goods. 
Thousands of women are attend- 
ing cotton style shows. Home 
economics workers in villages, 
colleges and institutions all over 
are advocating the use of cotton. 
For men’s fashions, too, cotton 
is being seriously considered. 


This tremendous swing to- 
wards cotton by the consuming 
public finds the retailer featur- 
ing cotton goods of quality. It 
finds the cotton goods manufac- 
turer making quality merchan- 
dise —and introducing the most 
up-to-date merchandising meth- 
ods to sell it. It finds him using 
aggressive selling methods and 
ageressive advertising programs. 
It finds him branding his fabrics 
with his trademark. 
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And the consumer, long ac- 
customed to buying other com- 
modities by brand, is now glad 
to get the same assurance of 
quality when purchasing cotton 
goods. The manufacturer is 
finding out that the branded 
fabric starts out with other im- 
portant advantages. For exam- 
ple, it encourages a permanent 
demand for the goods. It creates 
invaluable good-will for the 
manufacturer. It prevents sub- 
stitution of inferior goods, 

x * & & 


To Kaumagraph have come 
many of the most prominent 
cotton goods houses for assis- 
tance in branding their fabrics. 
Kaumagraph has helped them 
to design a trademark and to 





register the trademark. And 
from its 27 years of experience 
Kaumagraph has helped thou- 
sands of manufacturers to find 
the most beautiful and econom- 
ical method of applying the 
trademark to the fabric—with 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers. 

We are at your service on 
your own trademarking and 
identification work. Send for ad- 
ditional information ... anda 
copy of an engineer’s report on 
actual operating costs for apply- 
ing trademarks with Kauma- 
graph Transfers. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick Street, New York City 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Charlotte. N. C.. Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Paris, Ont.. Paris, France 
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A few of the country’s foremost stores that have 
featured cottons in their advertising: 


BOSTON 
R. H. White Co. 


Jordan Marsh 
E. T. Slattery 
Filene 
BROOKLYN 
Martin’s 
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NEWARK 


L. Bamberger & Co. 


NEW YORK 
Best & Company 
Lord & Taylor’s 
McCutcheon’s 
Bloomingdales 





NEW YORK (Con’td.) 
Gimbel Bros. _ 

R. H. Macy & Co. 
Stern Bros. 


WASHINGTON 


Kann’s 
Woodward & Lothrop 
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Cotton Goods Steady, 
with Prices Firmer 


Sirengthening Follows Crop Report, 
But There is No 


Rush to Buy 
here Was mild but general im- 
ent in cotton goods during the 
cond week of the month. Gray goods 
ere active, especially print cloths, and 
eoods also were moving stead- 
Interest focused on the August sales 
wures announced by the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants, which showed 
very satisfactory turnover. August 
well in advance of last year, 
nd they represenced 101.7° of the 
nth’s output. This was due largely 
the general observation of the cur- 
tailment policy, which kept production 
rictly to demand requirements. Au- 
ust - decidedly more active than 
rmally, this is a “dead” month, 
in uncertain mood, wait- 
This vear, however, 


shed 


es were 


evervone 


g _rop figures. 


emand was steady all along the line, 
| prices were firm for the most part. 
he crop report of Sept. 7, which 
ved a bullish situation, had no sharp 


it caused a firm- 
but there was no decided 


t on cotton eoods: 


y ot prices, 


ils to Spur Buying: There 
rush to buy, following the 
of the report. Demand is 
omewhat better than usual; 
1) in crop figures failed to 
¢ the expected press of business. 
! eather Helps Market: The 
ued warm weather has had a 
on cotton goods, by pro- 
ging demand beyond its normal pe- 
lasts, it will cause a clearing 
existing stocks, and will enable 
to dispose of all their style lines 
id have little or no value, if 


1 


Towelings, Finished 
eetings are moving steadily. 
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Cotton Goods Quotations 
Sept. 11 Sept. 4 Sept.12, 1928 


Spot cotton, N. ¥ 18.75¢ 19.250 18. 30¢ 
Es Print Cloths 

27 -in., 64x60, 7.60  54=5fe Sic 5i-64e 
. 64x60, 5 35 73-Jic 7}-- 73c 7\-8tc 
39 26x72, 4.75 83-8ic Bi- Bic 8}-83c 
x “is 72x76, 4.25 9he Oe Vie 
YxS0, 4.00 104-10}¢ 10}-10%e 103-102c 

ve s Brown Sheetings 
Hin” 20x00, 4.00 84c Bic Bic 
7 + 48x48, 3.00 10}c 10}c 103-10}c 
iin, 4.00 84-84c 8}-Bic Bic 

. : Pajama Checks 
a, sone 4.70 Die 9-9le 8he 
ain., ¢ a0 Vic §=71-7ic 7, Tic 

a Miscellaneous 
er 3 yd. 10zc 0c He 
Tekine’, : 17e \7c 17e 
Btan, a 22-234¢ 22-234c 21-22}¢ 
Bandard prints .. Ie She 9e 

heoe 3 eo" 

es : 10c 100 10}c 





FABRICS 


No big orders, but market tone is firm. 
Last week’s advance in prices failed to 
slow up buying. The 40 in. 3.75 yd. 
continue scarce; with prices firm. 
Lighter demand for towelings. | Fin- 
ished goods situation unchanged. 
Blankets: Blankets were very active, 
demand being divided between spot and 
future. Orders were of good size, and 
buyers paid market prices unhesitatingly. 


Wool Goods Demand 
Light But Promising 








Tweeds and Coverts Continue 
Active—New Interest Registers 


in Flannel Fabrics 


Buying of the new wool goods lines 
is still slow, though the buyers showed 
increased interest. Several of the chief 
worsted mills reported a pick-up in or- 
ders; jobbers who have been buying 
more or less steadily, continued to place 
business, especially on tweeds and cov- 
erts; manufacturers made many _ in- 
quiries, and placed numerous orders. 
The call for coverts has put such pres- 
sure on some firms that they are booked 
solid into October, and are refusing all 
spot orders. 

Flannels: Flannels registered consid- 
erable activity during the week. Orders 
are strictly hand-to-mouth, but they ag- 
gvregate a good volume, and the pros- 
pects for this line is believed to be satis 
factory. There is some doubt as to 
whether flannels will do as well as last 
vear, which was exceptionally satisfac- 
tory, but factors who discussed this 
point said they would be glad if the 
total volume even approximated 1928. 

Manufacturers in Waiting Mood: 
With most of the openings in the men’s 
wear suiting field past, manufacturers 
are still hesitant and there is a tendency 
toward further “shopping” about the 
market. before filling their needs for the 
coming season. The delay has not wor- 
ried the weavers, as it is the usual post- 
opening uncertainty; they look for real 
buying to begin perhaps next week. 

IVomen's Wear: The women’s wear 
fabric demand was spotty. The houses 
that have already opened report meager 
buving, though here and there some 
eood-sized orders were placed. As a 
whole, the buyers are waiting for the 
remainder of the openings which will 
be held about the end of the month. 
Dress manufacturers say they expect a 
big season in ensembles this year, and 
several spokesmen for this branch of 
the industry asserted that when they 
buy their fabrics it will be on a larger 
scale than usual. This forecast regard- 
ing ensembles would appear to be fairly 
well authenticated, as the manufacturers 
say, it comes direct from ready-to-wear 
buvers in leading stores 
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Warm Weather Hits 
Fall Silk Movement 
Weavers Await Cold Spell to 


Quicken Buyer Interest— 
Velvets Still Active 
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September continues. slow in_ the 
broadsilk industry, with numerous mills 
complaining of lack of business. The 
excessive heat of the first ten days of 
the month put a decided crimp in sales. 
There were few buyers in the market, 
and orders were placed hesitantly. The 
weavers are hopeful of early improve- 
ment, though they say this will not de- 
velop unless the weather turns colder. 
The unusually warm spell has dulled al! 
interest in fall lines, especially at the 
retail end; the slow movement of stocks 
naturally reacted on the manufacturers 
and the jobbers, with the result that 
there is considerable price-cutting. One 
leading silk fabric house has offered an 
extensive range of staples “at a price,” 
in order to clear, and spokesmen for the 
firm reported that not even the reduction 
was enough inducement to effect a big 
demand. 

Transparent velvets, metals, and a few 
nuxtures, such as silk-and-wool, appear 
to have been least affected by the let- 
down. All these lines were moving 
steadily and prices held firm. 

Velvets Fairly Plentiful: The pros 
pects of a sheer velvet shortage appeared 
less likely this week, due to the more 
moderate buving. However, any real 
spurt in demand would clear the surplus 
stocks in short order, weavers say. Cur 
rent velvet demand stresses dark blues, 
wines, blacks and browns, in the plains: 
crushed sheers showed fair activity, and 
prints continued quiet. Weavers had 
little difficulty in meeting spot orders. 

Synthetic Yarn Satins Active: There 
was a good call for satins, made of a 
standard brand of synthetic yarn; this 
fabric is popular as and coat 
goods. Dark greens, browns and black, 
were the favored colors; spot shipment 
was the rule 


Burlap Market Is 


A Shade Stronger 


There was considerable interest in 
burlaps during the week, but most of the 
business was obtained by underselling. 
“Price” movement was general, despite 
a real effort on the part of sellers to 
resist the weak trend. Nominally, the 
market showed little change, with in- 
different buying. In cases where sellers 
insisted on list prices, the demand feil 
off. For spot 8 oz. 40s 6.85c. is asked, 
afloat goods are at 6.95¢.; September 
shipments at 6.90c.; January-March at 
6.55c. For spot 104 oz. 40s, 8.85c. is 
asked with afloats at 8.90c., September 
at 8.80c. and January-March at 8.30c. 


dress 
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Improved “DN 7 
Sewing Machine 


— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


——CATALOG-———— 





Stronger ball and socket 
needle bar screw—taper 
adjustable arm—hardened 
steel tapered arm stud— 
no wonder it’s so popular! 


INSMORE 
MFG. CO. 
SALEM, MASS. 





R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. NEW YORK CITY 
Fifth Floor 40 Exchange Place 
Wilder Building Phone Hanover 621? 


‘l'extile Mergers and Consolidations 


Financed 


cw 


Textile Shares Bought and Sold 





Outright or on Commission 










We Know Virginia 


Our engineering and _ construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, our experience is at your service. 









Write us about your plans 





ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 
Engineering and Construction 
Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA, 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 


Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


| 57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
| NEW YORK 





J. H. Lane & Co. 


Cord and Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck and Wide Drill 
Sheeting and Osnaburg 
SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


250 W. 57th St. 323 S. Franklin St. 
NEW ‘YORK CHICAGO 















Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg 











LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 





| A.M... 


| SOUTHERN COTTON 
| MILL SHARES 
| 







Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 
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Boston, Sept. 11. 
YOLUME of trading in textile 
\ shares, like that in other classes of 
‘ndustrials on the exchanges, has ex- 
panded, but much of it has been of a 
realizi character, representing loss 
| d switching of investments to 
ome that promises earlier en- 
hancement and better yield. Probably 
the sales of Arlington and Newmarket 
t today’s auctions were of this charac- 
a price there is a buyer to 
md who is willing to wait for the 
inevitable recovery. Naum- 
ropped 4 points at today’s auc- 
nd Pepperell, another sheeting 
down about the same from its 
ent high of 110. Advances of 34 
in Nashua common and of one 
Associated Textiles show a 
encouraging trend. There are 
to be found in textiles 
1 any other class of securities, but 
eed to be carefully selected and 
he necessary to hold them for a 
long period for substantial increase in 
yield and value. 


rer, Vv cll 


nowt in 


. ; 
re Margains 





Financial Notes 


lhe Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills 
report profit for the six months ended 
30 of $150,632 after depreciation, 
terest and other charges, but before 
‘deral taxes. 
he Consolidated Textile Corp. re- 
rts for the six months ended June 29 
a net after all charges, including 
ves and adjustments, of $318,251, 
compared with a net loss for the 
rs same period of 1928 of $212,880. 
’ Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., curtain 
iacturers, Boston, Mass., operat- 
ing three cotton cloth mills in Daniel- 
Conn., and vicinity, report net 
for the first six months of the 
current fiscal year of $393,747, equal to 
a share on the 50,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding. Its net 
earnings for the whole of the last fiscal 
year were equal to $3.91 a share. Last 
'. it issued 10,000 shares of 7% 
ed stock that is convertible into 
on the basis of 14 shares of 
‘ter for the former. It is now ex- 
pected to split the common four for one 
«nd increase the dividend rate to $2 a 
equivalent to $8 on the present 
common. This action, presumably, 
‘| result in conversion of all pre- 
leaving 63,334 common shares as 
lv capital issue. 
omet Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
pa ‘ liquidation dividend of $1 a 
yesterday to stock of record 


] 
1OSS, 


rese? 
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Sept. 6, making total payments of $5.50 
a share. The company’s remaining 
assets are principally stock in the Belle- 
ville Warehouse, which property is 
owned jointly with Nashawena Mills 
and Nonquit Mills. 

Francis R. Boyd, receiver of the 
Ipswich Mills, formerly manufacturers 
of hosiery at Ipswich, Lowell and 
Gloucester, Mass., has been authorized 
by the court to pay a dividend of $55 a 
share on 11,849 shares of outstanding 
preferred stock, and the receiver’s re- 
port allowed at the same time showed a 
balance of net quick assets of $97,000, 
the bulk of which is ear-marked for 
various claims and expenses. The 
preferred is entitled to $110 a share be- 
tore any payments are made on the com- 
mon stock. Ipswich Mills, Inc., is a dis- 
tinct corporation which took over the 
plant of the old company at Gloucester, 
Mass., and is operating it on full- 
fashioned hosiery. 

New Bedford cotton mill dividends 
made public for the third quarter of the 
current year totaled $216,410, compar- 
ing with $279,560 for the second and 
$249,390 for the first quarter. Holmes, 
which paid $36,000 in June to clear 
up a year’s arrears on its preferred, 
passed the third quarter. Third quarter 
payments were also shrunk by retire- 
ment of Quissett preferred and by re- 
duction of Dartmouth common stock 
issue to 24,000 shares. In 1928 the 
average quarterly dividends were $355.,- 
775, and in 1927 they were $620,494. 

The Manville-Jenckes Co., operating 
cotton mills in Pawtucket, R. I., and 
other Blackstone valley towns and in 
Gastonia, N. C., and controlling the 
Woonsocket Rayon Co., reports net 
profits for the year ended June 30 
of $2,116,427, and after preferred divi- 
dends of $1,333,218, equal to $5.55 a 
share on the common stock. For the 
1928 year the net after preferred divi- 
dends was $1,908,997. The company’s 
net quick or working capital aggregated 
$6,235,635. 

The Victor-Monaghan Co., cotton 
goods, Greenville, S. C., for the vear 
ended June 30 reports net profits of 
$613,886, as compared with $398,973 for 
the 1928 fiscal year. Dividends of 
$450,685 were paid during the year. Net 
quick as of June 30 was $1,444,228, as 
compared with $1,326,176 at the end of 
the 1928 year. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 
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ay b+ 
V | 1 e ot Sales Increased Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
O ul 1 10 Otis.. 100 45 - 3 
468 Arlington re 100 274—28 h 
6 Stevens Linen... 100 90 23} 
23 BEER Knight class A 100 10. - 
° y R. Knight class ° 
No Marked Changes in Share V alues— 4 Nashua common. 100 44 + 34 
: 2 : Amoskeag pfd., old. 23 4 
150 Newmarket. . 100 423 5h 
Numerous Bargains in Textiles 30 Newmarket ae 4 
47 Ass. Textiles.... 100 36 + 1 


Total 


Southern Market Quiet 
and Lower 


Cuariotte, N. C., Sept. 7—Cotton 
mill shares, both common and preferred 
issues of southern mills, continued inac- 
tive throughout the week and a net de- 
cline of 44c. per share was recorded in 
the average bid price of 25 of the most 
active stocks, according to the weekly 
summary as furnished by R. S. Dickson 
& Co. The closing bid price for the 
week ending today stood at $89.52 as 
compared with $89.96 for the previous 
week. 





Dartmouth Offers 87 
for its Own Preferred 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The  Dart- 
mouth Mfg. Co., has made an offer to 
its preferred stockholders to purchase 
the outstanding 6,000 shares at the rate 
of $87 per share. The closing date for 
acceptance of the offer is set for Sept. 
16. The stock has been receiving divi- 
dends at the rate of $5 per year. 

Last June, Dartmouth retired one- 
third of its common stock, 12,000 shares, 
paying $90 per share, requiring $1,080.- 
000. At that time, some criticism was 
made by preferred stockholders that 
common stockholders were getting the 
preference in reducing the assets of the 
corporation. 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘Public Sale’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange, 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 

ere 64 66 70 
BE Rees sccenanns 7 ace ‘ox 
DIE, 6s cc cctacese ks 154 “ae aaa 
Androscoggin...........-- 75 60 70 
PS Shoe ei Wrenn 28 29 30 
ee occu asada bins 95} 95 98 
Berkshire Associates.......... 38 40 
Bigelow-Htfd., com........ 97 aE sia 
ME as carne wie wdkaeerece 122 125 129 
Ser err 85 80 85 
MDs ccc eeaamnwee 99 100 102 
DE wc ccetinaddans 1023 100 103 
ne dan epee ken ee 1 50c 1 
Hamilton Woolen......... 45 40 43 

nb a ee 19 18 23 
TORU BE. accccccoeeeey 55 53 56 
ES 4c cnee cen eeuie 67 67 69 
Rr eee 162 158 162 
\lerrimack, com.......... 173 160 170 
NGGHMIR, OOM <5. oc cc ccnss 413 42 45 
ON ee re 82 79 82 
re 923 92 95 
ava kis oc ¥4 iw en an 473 46 49 
_—. aenenen skies rue tes 2 ¥ o 

ic cct eg eencccacees ; 
Plymouth Cordage. . . 95 92 95 

i deals ara aes ee acne 8} 8 12 
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AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. T. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 





Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. McDONALD 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. 409 Parkway 924 James Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
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COTTON YARNS 








Spinners Widen Margins 





Yarns 


PHILADELPHIA, 

HE week has been an important 
T e to both manufacturers and yarn 
nts, more than for many 
During this time cotton, fol- 

the government estimate pub- 
\londay, advanced almost a cent 
lost much of this; yarns ad- 

| half cent in carded qualities and 
date held most of this gain, 
ers now being better off than they 


sO 


to 


before the report providing they 
yarns on this level. In addition 
was a change made in two-ply 
combed prices, the first since last March. 


Combed spinners reduced prices 
when carded spinners, 
pturn in the raw material market, 
nereased their quotations. While 
had been talk of this reduction 
ler yarns, it was not felt spinners 

ld place it into effect just at a time 
en the raw material was advancing. 

ile prices of two-ply combed were 
lowered to the same extent proc- 
essed yarns were, the latter being re- 
duced in the case of 60s-2 while 


at a 
following 


5c. 


Hold Advances 
Better Than 


Cotton 


combed 60s were lowered from 70c. 
the present level, 66c. 


Demand More 
The week has been characterized by a 


more active market than has been seen 
for several 


to 


Active 


months, one of the larger 
firms here reporting the sale of more 
than 1,000,000 Ib., within a_ six-day 
period, bulk of this yarn having been 
taken by knitters in various sections. 
While spinners and dealers are en- 


deavoring to obtain the advanced prices 
from manufacturers the latter continue 
to make offers at the market level before 
the report of 14,825,000 bales was issued, 
Sept. 9 

As is usually true manufacturers have 
been more willing to buy on a rising 
market and since cotton has caused yarn 
strength there has been more inquiry 
and larger sales, September to date be- 
ing a better month than either July or 
August. Bulk of contracts call for de- 
livery to start soon as possible and in 
the case of combed knitting yarn orders, 
delivery will extend to next January, 





other carded contracts being for no 
more than three months ahead. 
Manufacturers found during this buy- 
ing movement that spinners in numerous 
instances were unable to make delivery 
for several weeks ahead, having their 
production well sold ahead for the next 
month or more. In instances of this 
character they placed orders when a 
particular yarn was wanted for delivery 
following such orders on_ spinners’ 
books. Spinners of single combed yarns 
state they are well sold ahead for the 
immediate future and not in position to 
make prompt shipments of the popular 
counts. s 


Carded Cones Higher 


Carded knitting cones have been sold 
on the basis of 304c. for 10s and repre- 
sentative spinners are now holding that 
count 3le. and 314c.; combed knit- 
ting counts are quoted on the basis of 
42$c. for 18s and sales on in volume 
have been reported slightly under that 
figure. There has also been an active 
call for the finer counts of single combed 
and sales of 60s have been made at 66c. 
Extra-quality carded knitting yarn used 
by up-state underwear trade has been 
sold actively in the light-weight counts, 
sales being reported at 40c. and 404c 
for 30s. 


Weaving yarns are half cent higher 


at 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 





Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, 


SKEINS AND CONES 


aa file Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. Merce.Tw. Wp.Tw 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) eS swans $0.46 $0.49 aay $0.66 $0.68 
4s to 8s $0. oo = MS iisacsswcics ae or -$0. 35 ONS ew delv's a aaa PN Sates ee dhinvers .77 79 
TOR aa 31 - 1} 24s... 363- .37 er <as en I aici oo . 88 .93 
Wlsceecc ane sa 3- 3) Me cegae Soni tse i 38} ga) a aa alee’ . 54 . 56 ME rah acike + no acc 1.07 1.10 
- Sipe eae aaa 33 - 3a! . aa 39 - 39) Rt Ccbens . oat . 61 WO atak to ep eds 1.30 1.40 
Sis Game vate - 33 40s extra quality.. ae = 39 SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES i eis as. ~ yan $0. 403 es 5 os can $0.50 -$0.51 
BOR ncaa bets $0.31 -$0.32 TN a sisleiaiire oc 0 $0. 383-$0. 39 Se dc! sevens - iis 41 Nise Merne | heed 524 
UGE ie seca 314-32} Pe ig ook wp aio -40- .41 Waa cena ea 414 WU ari oe eee cee ee 
[OrEs os baeaew . . - .33 MOE Sp claceaen -44-  .45 NO waaisceulne -42— .424 ER cota u's ara ed's .59 - .60 
SSRs. casas xs -324- .33} GS ia cs awn -47 - .48 BE ia a wwinide -43 — .43) NN a gibrcarn: so cease .66 - .69 
RRP R is «ss Sau os .33 - .34 40s-2 high break.. —w- Ss BMS Sekisocs efe'win -454- =. 46 70s... a= a9 
os Ree 3 a EES 5,4 3 s''9,9 a ~ 2 ae -484- .49 ee ere .90- 93 
peice | ee Mens iia MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED,: UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS sigan $0.60 -$0.62 aos cates $1.09 -$1.12 
DORs ccscesadas re $0.313 Bc asicievhediowns $0.37 -$0. 37} Se .61 - .63 Wasco nce wks 1.45 - 1.50 
NO sie alata yg aetriee a en A SS e se= ae Wess cass ics -64- .66 100s-2 1.75 — 1.80 
caddie eek, | stone . 324 BR cuGicaGamincar |.  otesack .40 a .66 - .68 See 2.15 - 2.20 
ORS <casieninaeee $0.333- .34 40s extra quality. . 52- .53 ME 3.2.65 tues st=- .23 Singles 
Macksawes oe .344- .35 os Be deat ae 2 ~ 3 = ea $0. = ee... . $1.07 
o See ‘ - 40s.. j . Os... 1.22 
oe ae -PLY —— am - POs hare bayer .97 - 1.00 50s.. 95 80s. .52 
- - = - A 
a Saeee eo art ae COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
SMR co fates es -323- =. 33} asa ie iva -40 - .41 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
SOBs soe tee oe .33 - .34 40s ordinary.. -473- . 48} : 
Sel os scence me MR iicwss+ sss (55 - .56 Peeler-————_——~ -—Sakelarides——~ 
BMbikcxatccs me- SS OB oc. cccens.e (62 - .63 Average Best Average = Best 
bs e - MR civevdeeves $0.56 -$0.57 $0.62 -$0.63 $0.79 $0.84 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tens inant. 5 . 274-. 28; white, . 294}~. 30; aaa sae 65 66 82 87 
ee E Bas seemed hoor i 2 .67 - .68 .85 .90 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) > Se eee - = ‘2 ri - ae ‘= ‘= 
Bio tareeare - ES 1 ee ecco acer ete .76- . ; : 
Bhecccccccce 2f8, 90208 Be cern ce $0.34 80.345 Seer Bop Hoe Re 
eC rvesy und riety s ie taskabwees 1354-36; 008....... 00. -86- .87 -H- .92 1.08 1.13 
| OE eee ~dI4- =. 324 30s tyingin....... .36 - .37 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
Ble ec aoe sae we 30s regular.. .37 - .38 close of business, Sept.11. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
MM Och seun conde -324- .33} 30s extra quality.. — - 40} less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 103. 
WS eSslene nd ee -33}- 34} CRS ae 46 - .47 For staple cotton prices, see page 105 
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REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


\NATURAL, BLEACHED AND COLORED 


YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manning St. 432 Fourth Ave. 418 Franklin St. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. NEW YORK READING, PA, 


323 So. Franklin St. James Building 52 Chauncy St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. BOSTON, MASS. 


HAMILTON, CANADA LOS ANGELES 





BELMONT, N. C. 





Representatives in All the Principal Countries of the World 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





than last week and while spinners are 
slightly in advance of the selling market 
here the difference is slight and in many 
tances sales are made at same prices 
spinners are quoting. They are holding 
2)s-2 at 354c. to 36c. and while bulk of 
this count was moved at 35c. small sales 
have been reported this week at 354c.; 
3us-2 warps of ordinary grade are quoted 
tic. and higher; sales are reported 
close to that level although most active 
ling took place at 40c. mark. 
Plush yarns have not taken part in 
activity, small filling-in lots being 
taken by these manufacturers. Spinners 
are quoting plush quality yarn at 364$c. 
to 37c. for 20s-2, 384c. to 39c. for 24s-2 
and 414c. to 424. for 30s-2. Insulation, 
braid, tape and narrow fabric manufac- 
turers have bought fair to large sized 
mounts during the last two weeks in 
addition to the lafge volume taken by 
knitters. 
Ot these developments none caused 
ore comment than the reduction in 
vo-ply combed, coming at a time when 
other yarns, including single combed, 
were being raised. This is regarded in 
the trade as having a direct bearing on 
tlie recent change in processed yarns 
lien mercerizers lowered their prices. 
Several mercerizers are compelled to 
their yarns in the open market and 
auy in the trade interpret this move- 
ment on the part of combed spinners as 
being a gesture to bring combed in 
line with the lower processed prices. 
Combed spinners realize their largest 
customers are mercerizers and are evi- 
dently making an effort to attract these 
large buyers into the market im- 
i! itely. 


T\ 





Yarn Prices Firmer 


Recent Experiences Demonstrate 
Statistical Strength of Market 


»0OSTON. — Following Monday’s 
uce and Tuesday’s decline in cot- 
ton futures the yarn market is just 
suit where it was the middle of last 
ek as far as selling prices are con- 
ned. In the meantime a very few 
large operators, and a_ relatively 
iller number of unimportant buyers, 
lertook to anticipate Monday’s 
vernment condition report and_ its 
eflect and to the extent of their pur- 
‘tases the yarn market is in a stronger 
sition. Prices are a shade firmer than 
were at the end of last week but 

are not quotably higher. 
tither in anticipation of the govern- 
t report or immediately following it 
y spinners either withdrew prices 
porarily or advanced them on carded 
is from 4 to 4c. a pound. The 
se on 20s-2 warps of average quality 
36 to 37c., on 30s-2 it was 41 to 
and on 10s cones 314 to 32c. As 
cmonstration of the strong statistical 
tion of the market it should have 
in impressive effect upon buyers 
have been delaying purchases in 
beliet that cotton futures must go 


lower and that yarn prices must decline 
proportionately. Cotton futures have 
now lost all ot Monday’s gain, but 
medium and coarse count carded yarns 
average about a half cent above prices 
of a week ago, with top prices then the 
minimums of many spinners now. 
Business in staple counts of combed 


and mercerized yarns continues dull 
with prices somewhat unsettled, but for 
specialties in .combed and _ fine-count 
carded yarns demand is improving and 
prices allow a moderate profit. The 
strength of basis on new crop domestic 
cottons, and the recent broad advances 
in Egyptians make it doubly difficult 
for spinners to get a new dollar for an 
old one on yarn contracts that require 
such cottons. 


Spinners Cut Combed Yarn Prices 





Dealers in 


Gastonia-Charlotte 


Area 


Report Good Inquiry but Small Business 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

HE strengthening influence of the 

Government crop report on the cot- 
ton yarn market Monday was. short 
lived and on the next day the combed 
yarn spinners of the Gaston County area 
announced price reductions of 14 to 2e. 
per tb. and dealers reported that carded 
yarns were selling at quotations slightly 
below those which were current in the 
previous week. 

On the other hand combed spinners 
stated that reverse twist yarns had re- 
mained steady and sales were being 
made this week on the price basis in 
effect before publication of the crop 
report. 

Although spinners are confident that 
lower prices will effectively stimulate 
sales of combed yarns, and well posted 


level based on current quotations of raw 
cotton, it was reported that mercerizers 
are covered in their requirements for 
the next two to four months and 
awaiting further developments in 
cotton market. 

Dealers stated that 10s single carded 
hosiery yarns were selling at 30c., 20s-2 
warps at 354 to 36c.; 26s-2 warps at 
38 to 39c.; and 30s-2 at 40 to 42c. 

Dealers report that inquiries have 
been plentiful during the week but that 
the volume of orders has been relatively 
low and usually calling for spot de- 
liveries or shipment within two to three 
weeks. 

Sales of combed mercerizing twist 
two-ply ball warps spun from staple 
cotton were reported early in the week 
on the basis of 604c. for 50s, and 68c. 


are 
the 





traders feel that varns are on a sound for 60s. 

Cotton Yarns Quiet; Silk identified with Peech Sons & Phillips, 
= 7 Camden, N. J. for many years, is con- 
ses « © € os a - = 7 ’ * 

Rises at Chattanooga nected with the [deal Mercerizing Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A_ stiff ad- 


vance in the price of thrown silk was the 
chief development here during the week 
ending on Sept. 7. The price of double 
extra jumped nearly 18c. a pound and 
as the week closed was offered on a 
basis of $5.90. Previously it had been 
offered at $5.725. 

The advance had the tendency of 
slowing up business to a certain extent 
for many of the textile men here using 
silk were inclined to buy sparingly at 
what they regarded as a high price. 

The denand for cotton yarns con- 
tinued light with no prices changes. In 
carded cones 10s are offered at 30 to 3lc 
and 20s at 324 to 334c. Mercerized 
60s-2 is listed at 82c with other counts 
in proportion. Combed singles prices 
range from 42 to 43c for 18s to 77 to 
79c for 70s. 





Mauney-Steel Co. 
Selling Mercerized Yarns 


Announcement has been made that 
Mauney-Steel Co., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed exclusive selling agents 
for the Ideal Mercerizing Co., Burling- 
ton, N. C., and is now in position to 
offer the total production of that com- 
pany, covering a range of 30s-2 to 
120s-2. C. B. Phillips, well known in 
the Philadelphia market, having been 
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Fest With Mauney-Steel Co. 

George W. Fest, formerly associated 
with the North American Lace Co., 
Philadelphia, is now a member of the 
sales organization of Mauney-Steel Co., 
and will assist in covering the Phila- 
delphia trade for that firm. Mr. Fest 
was with North American Lace Co. for 
12 years and is thoroughly familiar with 
the varn business. 


Indian Orchard’s 
New York Office 


The Indian Orchard ( Mass.) Com- 
pany, specializing on fancy cotton yarns, 
has opened a New York City office at 40 
Worth St. with James L. Snedecor in 
charge. All of their yarns will be sold 
direct in the future. 





New Offices for Cotton 
Classification at Norfolk 
and Charleston 


Two new offices for cotton classifiea- 
tion are soon to be opened by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in connection 
with the new arrangement, effective 
Oct. 1, for the delivery of cotton in 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


HAMDEN NCAA SARNIA EL 


Selling Agents for: 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS 
A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORP. 

OSCAR HEINEMAN CORP. 







Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
Spinning High Grade Warps for Mercerizing 













Branch Offices 


Greensboro Bank Building 
Greensboro, N. C. 


NCTC 
} M | 


AMEN NTAC 


Adams Franklin Building 
Chicago 





432 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
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Waterman Currier €& Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Henderson- Harriet 
Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


BOSTON 
78 Chauncy St. 
CHICAGO 
300 W. Adams St, 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
40 Worth St. 


1600 Arch St. 
UTICA READING 
Mayro Bldg. Am. Casualty Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


———“Iy —— 


DEPENDABLE 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yorns 
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Fitchburg Yarn Co. 


Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 
Combed Cotton Yarns 


30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 
Skeins, Warps, Beams 


Appalachian Mills Co. 
Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns 


Representing in Northern States and Canada 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 
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New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 
6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 
8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 
22s to 30s single— 
Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 
Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 


DOLD LD OLD OLD OLD LP CLP LP OLD LP OLD LP LP LP OLPOMP OLD 0L 0 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 
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poi in the South. The New York 
Cotton Exchange amended its by-laws 
last November to provide that cotton 
tendered in settlement of its contracts 
under Section 5 of the U. S. Cotton 
Futures Act shall be ‘deliverable from 
licensed warehouses in the ports of 
New York, Galveston, Houston, New 
Orleans, Norfolk, and Charleston . 
delivery to be on seller’s option, upon 
to buyer as provided in the By- 
the New York Cotton Ex- 
change.” Trading has been carried on 
under the new form of contract provid- 
ing for delivery at the Southern points. 
The first delivery month under the new 
contracts is October. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Which is responsible for administer- 
ing the Cotton Futures Act, already 
ofices in New York, Houston, 
Galveston, and New Orleans. The new 
branches are to be set up in Norfolk 
ind Charleston to provide facilities for 
cotton classification in accordance with 
the trading rule. 


notice 
] 


laws. of 


has 


Yarn Market Bearish 


Buyers Skeptical Regarding Crop 
Report—Price up, then Down 


New Yorx.—The rise in cotton yarn 
prices which followed the publication of 
the bullish crop report, met reaction 
later in the week which left quotations 
pretty much where they were before 
the report. The explanation was that 
buyers were quite unconvinced as to the 
lower crop figures indicated in the Gov- 
ernment statement; there was a fairly 
strong feeling that the rains which fell 
subsequent to the period covered in the 
report, had served to break the drouth 
nd improve the outlook generally. 

New York yarn dealers moved their 
prices upward on Monday, but with 
little success, and the lack of interest 
precipitated a sag in quotations on Wed- 

‘day. Yarn users showed a decidedly 
bearish mood; they refused to buy at 
he higher rates, and business was con- 

ed strictly to emergency orders. The 

land was spotty all week, especially 
the carded end; these firms reported 
litferent buying, and factors who 
ke frankly said they did not look for 
y early rise. They were rather in- 
ned to agree with the buyers that the 
1) Situation was better than indicated 
the report. 
Hosiery yarn sellers found it harder 
vet business this week than prior to 
cotton report. They report a pro- 
unced bearish tendency on the part 
the knitters, with practically no fu- 
e buying. The larger hosiery mills 
e believed to be well covered for some 
nths; but the smaller firms are in 
ed of yarn, and the dealers look to 
‘se firms for business during the next 
weeks. The outlook as a whole 

» unsettled, the tendency of the buyers 

‘ing to wait, in the expectation that 


crop conditions will improve and bring 
about a weaker market. 

Buyers of carded and combed yarns 
in the weaving trades shared the general 
skepticism regarding the Government’s 
crop report. Bullish prices of Monday 
discouraged demand, and there was a 
meager turnover. Quotations returned 
finally to last week’s basis where they 
are expected to hold firm. 


Cotton Wastes Hold Firmly 


Good Spinning Stocks Moving On 
Attractive Price Level 


Boston.—Business in cotton wastes 
continues on a fair scale, larger per- 
haps than a month ago with prices 
slightly higher. Strength in cotton has 
been a favorable influence during the 
last ten days. Better prices are an- 
ticipated for spinning stocks as the sea- 
son progresses, and if as generally ex- 
pected the next crop estimate is bullish. 
Choice comber is hovering around 15c. 
and peeler strips are very firm at l4c. 

The flat-priced stocks and other mate- 
rials finding their use outside the textile 





industry have been unaffected by 
strength in cotton. The general tone 
of the market shows improvement. 


Some of the large houses do a fair bulk 
business although continuing to com- 
plain of prices. 

There is no doubt a fairly substantial 
movement of cotton wastes going on all 
the time, but the market to date has 
been unable to retrieve its initial mis- 
take of paying altogether too high prices 
on contract at the beginning of the year. 

Since the settlement by compromise of 
the English strike the Manchester mar- 
ket has been a little more lively and yet 
even at this time it would be difficult to 
find instances of any sales of moment. 
Ideas of value on the part of consumers 
are necessarily affected by the uncer- 
tainty regarding the crop and by the 
further fact that although the operatives 
have gone back into the mills on a 64% 
cut, it is not impossible that, later on, 
the Arbitration Committee may rule in 
favor of the employers and decree a 
125% cut in wages, which would prob- 
ably lead to further disturbances. 

One old established house in cotton 
wastes having large connections with 
New Bedford states that future business 
in their estimation will be fair. The 
volume being done at the present time 
is satisfactory but prices are unsatis- 
factory; but it is their opinon that cur- 
tailment may have some tendency to 
stiffen prices. This concern is operat- 
ing at practically full capacity. Sales, 
however, are not being made in volume 
nor for any distant period. 


Current Quotations 


Cents 
Re Pe ee ee 1445—154 
MENG. 56 ki Kalo onion ddaee meat 14 —14} 
RII Sonos eae saa ai'véb ol Wigwacae Cera 134—14 
Choice willowed fly ................2006 73— 8 
Choice willowed picker................- 6 — 6 
CE 0 erase 5 acon cals naw wiki aed 173—18 
Linters (mill run) a sis odd aoe aaa 44— 5 
Whitespooler (single) beds basen we... ta oe 
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A Bullish Crop Report 


The Sept. 1, 1929, consolidated cot- 
ton report issued by the government on 
Sept. 9, follows: 

Ginnings to Sept. |.. 1,570,030 running bales 
Indicated total prod. 14,825,000 bales, 500-lb. gross 


Condition Sept. | 55.4% of normal 
Indicated abandon- 
3.8% 


ae ? e 
Indicated area left 
46,594,000 acres 


for harvest. 
Indicated yield of lint 


cotton. . 152.2 lb. per acre for harvest 


Census report shows 1,570,030 run- 
ning bales (counting round as_ half 
bales) ginned from the crop of 1929 
prior to Sept. 1, compared with 956,577 
for 1928 and 1,533,577 for 1927. 


Greenough Was With Bemberg 


Allan B. Greenough, now sales man- 
ager of Kilburn Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., was never with the “American 
Printing Corporation,” as noted last 
week, but was formerly Boston repre- 
sentative of American Bemberg Corp. 


Cotton Carding Problems 
(Continued from page 44) 





ance of the goods. If the housings that 
catch the droppings from the screens, 
mote knives, and doffer are allowed to 
fill up before being cleaned, the dirt and 
other foreign matter cannot be removed, 
and will go through with the regular 
work. Left in, they will fill up the 
spooler guides with leaf, motes, and dirt. 
What gets through and into the cloth 
gives the goods a very trashy, leafy ap- 
pearance, as though low-grade cotton 
had been used and only slightly cleaned. 

Conditions like this come about some- 
times as a result of changing the grade 
of the cotton from better to worse and 
not changing the time for taking out 
the droppings to suit the quality or 
grade of the cotton being run. A card 
that is in good carding condition will 
get considerably more leaf and dirt out 
of low-grade cotton than it does out of 
clean stock. To overcome a condition 
of this kind is very simple. The only 
thing necessary to do is to make a test 
and see how long it takes for the boxes 
to fill on the lowest grade of stock that 
is to be used. They should be emptied 
before this takes place. 

Oil, both clean and dirty, gets on the 
sliver in several ways, but mostly from 
leaky bearings on both pickers and 
cards. Careless oiling and overdoing 
it, especially in the comb boxes, will 
invariably throw oil into the work or 
on the sliver. This will go through and 
into the goods, and finally show up as 
oil stains, making the cloth bad and 
affecting the selling price. It gives the 
finishers trouble in bleaching or dyeing. 
Piecing with dirty hands gives prac- 
tically the same effect. 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., are 
erecting a modern cotton gin at Ran- 
burne, Ala., which will be under the 
management of J. R. McElroy, an ex- 
pert ginner. 
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DYEING—BLEACHING—MERCERIZING _ 
Cotton Yarns 


Warps and Skeins 
Mercerizing—Warps Only 
Modern Facilities—40 Years’ Experience 


Try Us! 


i 


THE HALLIWELL COMPANY 


A New Number? 


Inaugurals of new numbers are frequent 


events for mill men nowadays _But make JZ AUADODONDEDEDOUSEOODONOOUADODONDEDOOUEDEDOOONOODEUOUOOOOOUDOOOOLOLOEOOTOEOEOUCUCOEVEDEOOEGUDOEOODOEGEOAUOEUEUONOODOOOELNGORODOEDOUOEDEOREOELSROEUOBEOEONUEeNeAY 
sure the processing is right. It’s half the } 


story—sometimes more so—when the across- HEN en 
the-counter stage is reached. With Globe at , 
the helm you are sure 


s3LOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Kinsey and Worth Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PA. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND. 





TL 


Gaeeeee nonin 
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_ TILLINGHAST- STILES co. he 
COTTON YARNS crop 


Providence, R. I. 





113 Worth St., Room 922, Utilities Bldg., chang 
New York 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago vass 
ican cc cam Th 
di ite 
— = bale. 
The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor citi Conn. sold 
Manufacturers of MERCERIZED was 


~] 
| 
COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk. 
| 
| 
ae 


TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 
Brilliante, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gcid, Silver, 


Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ‘or Electri- 
cal Purposes. 


New York Sales Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 


by 


-JOHNF.STREET&CO. | . 


of t 


COTTON YARNS , 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. for 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK cer 























Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


Established 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS 
OF COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors; also Glazed Yarne 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 
COTTON CARDING and : 

CARDED COTTON w 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, Ete. 


Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


= $$ 


ws no TT kaosaas Cone Co. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural— Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO., Inc. 
Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 
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Cotton Rise Meets Reaction 





Buying Stimulated by Crop 
Estimate Is Readily Supplied 


HE. Government report making the 
7 of the crop as of Sept. 1, 
55.4¢,, the indicated yield per acre 152.2 

ind the indicated production in bales 

500-Ib. 14,825,000 bales was 
wlow expectations. It fell about 62,000 
ales short of the average of the private 
crop indication figures which preceded 
it and 238,000 bales below the average 
expectation of New York Cotton Ex- 
change members as revealed by a can- 
vass late the previous week. 

The effect was measured by an imme- 
diate advance of about $3 to $3.50 per 
bale. December contracts which had 
sold at 19.08 shortly before the report 
was published on Monday, advanced to 
19.80 within a few minutes of trading 
alter it made its appearance. This ad- 
vance met considerable southern selling 
as well as heavy realizing, however, and 
the market just about lost the gain later 
in the week under liquidation and south- 
ern selling which was probably coupled 
by some local selling on a belief that 
crop indications might be increased with 
favorable weather during the balance 
of the season. 

\t the same time buying orders were 
a little more in evidence below 194c. 
for December. contracts, and it is not 
certain that the effect of the reduction 
in the official crop estimate has yet been 
fully reflected in the market. It may 
have increased the disposition of the 
trade to buy on the declines and accord- 
ing to some reports, planters have shown 
a disposition to haul some of their cot- 
ton hack from the gins since the report 


gross, 


sued. Nevertheless hedge selling 
which fell off on the decline during the 
earlier part of the week, became more 
active on Wednesday as if the action of 
the market was a disappointment and 


ine ft e 


was rather unsettled. 
Rains in the Southwest 


Tf chief argument as to the progress 
Oi the crop since the Government’s re- 

rt > made up as of Sept. 1, centers 
ituation in the Southwest. Con- 
opinions have been expressed as 
effects of the recent rains on the 

outturn of Texas and Okla- 
The drouth would seem to have 
uite conclusively broken. The 
1 is whether the rains come in 
Chey will probably help to fill 
ng bolls and perhaps lead to a 
rene al of fruiting which had _ been 
ec-ed by the dry, hot weather. There 
ads, a possibility that new fruit 
before the middle of September 
‘ture with a late frost. The most 


general opinion, however, appears to be 
that it is rather late to count upon such 
a result. The Fossick Bureau of Mem- 
phis says that the most optimistic are 
not claiming that the rains will benefit 
Texas to the extent of more than 250,- 
000 bales nor Oklahoma by more than 
150,000 bales. This, however, would 
suggest a possible addition of 400,000 
bales to the prospect as of Sept. 1 de- 
pending, no doubt, largely upon the 
kind of weather experienced from 
now on. 

On the whole, it is probable that the 
trade’s reactions to the Government’s 
report as of Sept. 1 was modified to 
some extent by the hope of a partial 
recovery in Southwestern prospects. It 
is a question, however, whether without 
this qualifying state of affairs, the esti- 
mate of 14,825,000 bales would have in- 
spired any really general or aggressive 
buying above the 19}c. level. 

The annual report of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers Associations showed 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week— Closed Net 

Sept. 5 High Low Sept. I! Change 
September... 18.84 19.11 18.79 18.52 32 
October 18.88 19.45 18.73 18.57 31 
November... 19.05 19.37 18.92 18.62 43 
December... 19.24 19.80 19.08 18.99 25 
January..... 19.27. 19.74 19.07 18.92 35 
February.... 19.34 19.58 19.17 19.00 34 
March . 19.45 19.90 19.43 19.12 33 
April.. . 19.48 19.73 19.33 19.19 29 
May........ 19.53 20.00 19.36 19.28 25 
ies cc Tee RTs 18633 Wee 25 
TU cc cccese TRS 19.02 19.4) 19.17 24 

Spot Fluctuations for Week 

New New _ Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, Sept. 6.......... 19.20 18.93 10.46 
Saturday, Sept. 7..... See 18.74 e 
Monday, Sept. 9 19.35 19.04 10. 47 
Tuesday, Sept. 10 18.95 18.56 10. 40 
Wednesday, Sept. I1.... 18.75 18.39 10.32 
Thursday, Sept. 12... 18. 80 18 39 10.27 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


—— Stocks 

Prices This Last 

Sept Week Year 
Galveston. . 18.55 123,107 176,777 
New Orleans 18.39 98,646 79,723 
Mobile.. 17.90 23,637 2,628 
Savannah 18.11 66,395 21,544 
Norfolk 18.75 17,537 17,062 
New York.. 18.75 103,056 14,643 
Houston.. 18.55 224,629 235,693 
Augusta 18.06 42,892 13,216 
Memphis.. 17.40 42,209 56,178 
St. Louis 18.25 5,367 1,962 
little Rock.. 17.50 4,457 4,458 
Dallas 17.75 
Montana. 17.50 
Fort Worth...... 17.75 
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a larger substitution of Indian for 
American cotton during the past season 
than had been expected. The world’s 
mill consumption of American was 
placed at 15,076,000 bales or fully 200,- 
000 bales below the expected figures. 
The world’s consumption of Indian, 
however, showed an increase of 550,000 
bales over last year’s, showing that with 
any advantage in prices, Indian is likely 
to be used instead of American cotton 
in some sections of the industry at least. 
This report on mill consumption led to 
a slight upward revision in estimates 
of the carry-over and with the latter 
now placed at about 4,450,000 bales, the 
latest crop estimate points to a total 
available supply for the season of ap 


proximately 19,275,000 bales or only 
235,000 bales less than that of last 
season. 

It may be questioned whether this 


points to an average price to above 20c. 
per pound for the season, but the size 
of the crop must be more firmly estab- 
lished before the trade will pay much 
attention to prospective distribution or 
the question of values as a long range 
proposition. At present much is sup- 
posed to depend upon whether trade de- 
mand develops rapidly enough to ab- 
sorb the weight of the early movement. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons. 


Sept. Sept. Last 
Markets 4 1! Change Year Sales 
Galveston 18.95 18.55 40 17.70 4.162 
New Orleans... 19.02 18.39 63 17.54 47.928 
Mobile 18.35 17.90 45 17.30 7.997 
Savannah 18.54 18.11 43 17.53 8.927 
Norfolk ‘ 19.19 18.75 44 18.00 858 
New York 19.25 18.75 50 18.30 2.300 
Augusta. 18.19 18.06 13 17.63 3. 864 
Memphis 18.15 17.40 75 17.40 29.906 

St. Louis 18.50 17.75 75 17.50 
Houston.. 18.90 18.55 35 17.65 53.415 
Dallas... 18.25 17.75 50 17.00 68.632 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 


marked** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 





Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
ae aie 1.007 “Bet .70 .63t ot 
G3 70¢t = . 65 .55 eT .62 
: .45T . 407 40 =. 38T .44 
5 aos .35T aan (aT aan ae 
.L. 754 .65° .75% .75% «75 
Wie Oa ann 1.75* 1.60* 1.50% 1.50* 1.60° 
S. G. OFF, 3.00% 2.50% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50° 
A Ges k's 4.00* 3.50* 3.50* 3.00% 3.40° 
YELLOW TINGED 
ey ina .50* .75* .50% .25° 45° 
CPi... .@6° 1.95% .20 27° .& 
Me.... 1.75* 1.50* 1.25% 1.50% 1.589 
S. L. M.** 2.50° 2.00° 1.75% 1.86% 2.219 
L. M,*%,.. 3.25* 3.00* 2.50% 2.88% 3.01% 
YELLOW STAINED 
eww k acs 1.50% 1.40% 13.25% 8.20% 1.47 
8. M.®..... 2.25% 2.15% 2.00% 14.75% 2.149 
Be cakes 3.00* 2.65* 2.75% 2.50% 2.79% 
BLUE STAINED 
At he 1.75° 1.25° 0.50% 1.75% 1.609 
8. M.**.....  2.25* 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.259 
WR cat nai 3.00* 2.50% 3.00* 3.50% 2.979 
*Off middling. +On middling. 
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Combed Yarn Specialists 


JACQUARD |f - 


HARNESS 


THREADS |f- 


Unusual demands are no strangers at 
Armstrong-Winget. We're geared to meet 
them. Direct selling is an important fac- 
tor. An extensive range of numbers is 

















ry ton 
another. We offer combed yarns 6s to mot 
100s . . . any put-up. app 
the 
The to d 
bas 
rmstrong ° inget en 
tol 
Mills 5 
1 S A w LATTA Acent se ao Te] 
THREADS PWINES no 
PHILADELPHIA Armstrong Cotton Mills Co. For hand and ‘hee Flax — Hemp 
~. . Clara Manufacturing Co. machine work Jute — Cotton the 
308 Chestnut Street Dunn Manufacturing Co. LINEN YARNS bu 
BOSTON ; ; Monarch Cotton Mills Co. . Ur 
. ae te Mutual Cotton Mills Co. NETS for Dye Plants ; 
NEW YORK e ° a> 
10 We S Seminole Cotton Mills Co. NETTING for Drying Frames a 
PROVIDENCE Piedmont Spinning Mills Co. 
75 West ter S Wymojo Yarn Mills ; 
CHICAGO Lockmore Cotton Mills . 01 
ance Lo a The Linen Thread Co. f 
“Johnston Bid: Victory Yarn Mills Co. ; : to 
CHATTANOOGA. TENN Winget Yarn Mills Co. 200 Hudson St., New York h 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI th 
SAN FRANEISCO BOSTON PHILADELPHI4 li 
1; 
st 
— iar b 
> ft 
. ‘ 
Calla way Mills ' 
INCORPORATED d 











~COMBED YARNS 


Our mills have one 
standard — smooth- 
running yarns made 
possible by exacting 
cotton-buying, 
modern equipment 
—a wide-awake or- 
ganization. Let us 
quote you. 


345 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


ores, | on 


of all 


descriptions 





Sold direct or 


Zradem k 
| ademar through agents. 


AVON MILLS COMPANY 
50s to 80s—Wet Twist a Specialty 
LOWELL COTTON MILLS 
38s to 60s Carded 40s to 80s Combed 
PEERLESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
70s to 100s 
Skeins, Warps, Tubes and Cones 
LOWELL, N. C. 


Boston Representative Chicago Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT RAY T. JOHNSON 
110 Summer Street 323 S. Franklin St. 







Atlanta Representative Akron Representative 
HARRY W. CALLAWAY L. A. WATTS 
1624 Candler Building Second National Building 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agent 
JOHN ROSS, 

308 Chestnut St. 
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NEW YORK 
Selling Agent 
A. A. McLEAN, 
260 W. Broadway 


Philadelphia Representative 
H. W. Steele, 984 Drexel Building 











COTTON — Contiaued 


OO  ——_—_—_ 


Cotton More Active 


Shippers Show Willingness to 
Accumulate Stocks 


Mempeuis, TENN., Sept. 9—The cot- 
ton market here is beginning to show 
more activity, but most of the buying 
appears to be on old commitments or 
for stock against sales to be made in 
the future. Most shippers are inclined 
to accumulate some stock at satisfactory 
but first hands are not offering 
freely, notwithstanding that picking and 
vinning have now become general; some 


s 


planters are not only holding their cot- 


basis, 


ton but are buying the board, some are 
selling cotton about as fast as ginned but 
replacing with futures; neither buyer 
nor seller appears disposed to trade on 
“call’—both got enough of that in 1927 


Mills appear willing to buy on about 
the lowest basis they have ever bought, 
but are not interested at the asked basis. 
Until there is some meeting of ideas 
as to basis, shipper business is likely 
to he confined to small orders for prompt 
hipment. With the government report 
on the crop out of the way there will, 
perhaps, be a better chance of getting 
together on basis—at least, that was the 
hope last week among shippers who say 
that never before at this season has so 
little forward business been booked. 

Interest seems to center on middling 
” to 1s”, with other grades and 
staples inclined to drag. The staple 
basis eased on the recent advance in 
futures but showed no recovery on the 

hsequent decline in contract values. 
Strict middling, 14” staples are quoted 
at 125 on the December contract, a de- 


chne ot 25 points; 16” at 225 on, a 
decline of 75 points; 14” at 550 to 575 
on. against 575 on at the close of the 


previous week. 
Changes in the crop situation, in this 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 


Sept. 7 Aug. 31 
10 markets average. .. 18.27 18.61 
Memphis 18.75 18.25 


Premium Staples 


rst Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
‘rade Striet Middling Prices Steady 
seca a &. pice ONO 20. 40@ 20. 65c 


21.50@21.75e¢ 
24. 50@25.00c 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 
‘ Week Week Before 
Me his total 14,846 7,678 5,082 
4 neluded in total 14,581 7,525 5,005 
, rkets 131,846 112,075 101,188 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
: Week Year Before 
: eipts , 1,195 209 1,295 
eceipts : 6,469 3,970 5,568 
nee Aug. 1, net 4,433 3,517 7,998 
ts os 6,545 7,382 7,578 
nee Aug. 1. 38,855 49:236 621457 
> tock ; 37,186 57,108 59,157 
-e for week.. 76 3,412 2,010 
i stock in hands 

emphis factore. 5,058 

ease for week ae ~semeiie 4 Seviecd 


territory, during the week, were unim- 
portant. The weather, on the whole, 
was favorable for picking and ginning, 
which made excellent progress; scat- 
tered showers, mostly light to moderate, 
toward the end of the week, were of 
doubtful value; fruiting, which stopped 
early in August, may be resumed but 
with no margin to go, against an aver- 
age frost date, even if the weevils, which 
are numerous, do not take the squares as 
rapidly as they are formed. Ideas as to 
the crop in the delta section of Missis- 


sippi range from 725,000 to 825,000 
bales; production last vear totaled 
slightly more than 700,000 _ bales. 


Drouth, which had persisted in Texas 
since early in June, and, of less dura- 
tion but very damaging, in Oklahoma, 
has been broken; unless frost is much 
later than usual, little henefit, except in 
filling out immature bolls, is to be ex- 
pected. 


—_—_—— 


Savannah Designated as 
Point of Delivery of Cotton 


The Board of Managers of the New 
York Cotton Exchange on Thursday of 
last week designated Savannah, Ga., as 
a point of delivery of cotton for contracts 
executed on the exchange. This delivery 
point will be effective only on contracts 
maturing in October, 1930, and there- 
after. The adoption of Savannah as a 
delivery point will give six southern 
points of delivery in addition to delivery 
at New York on New York Cotton Ex- 
change contracts. 

“This action was made possible by the 
recent enactment of legislation in Geor- 
gia removing restrictions against trad- 
ing in future contracts,” Gardiner 
H. Miller, president of the exchange, 
explained. “This is regarded in the 
trade as a constructive step which will 
react to the advantage of the cotton 
growers of Georgia and adjacent terri 
tory, as well as to the interests of the 
New York Cotton Exchange through 
enlarging its sphere of service to the 
South in marketing and distributing the 
cotton crop.” 

The by-laws of the exchange give the 
Board of Managers the authority to 
designate additional points of delivery, 
upon due notice, without the membership 
of the exchange voting approval of the 
action. 

The five southern delivery points 
previously designated by the board are 
Norfolk, Charleston, Galveston, Hous- 
ton and New Orleans. 





Beauty of Rayon Stressed 
In Pacific Mills’ Display 


The rapid progress being made by 
rayon was illustrated at a manikin revue 
of silks and rayons staged this week 
by Pacific Mills at the firm’s New York 
showrooms. The exhibition emphasized 
the idea that ravons have now an in- 
dividual identity, with special style pos- 
sibilities of their own. The garments 
shown included pajamas, sports apparel, 
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formal afternoon and street 
dresses, 

The garments on display were all 
made in Pacific Mills workshop under 
direction of Miss Martha Dodson, sales 
promotion manager. In commenting 
upon the significance of the display, 
Miss Dodson said rayon was becoming 
generally recognized on its own merits, 
and she added that it had certain quali- 
ties which should be emphasized. She 
said cutters should endeavor to find out 
the special possibilities of their rayon 
fabrics, and should treat them with spe- 
cial care in order to reveal their full 
beauty and charm. 


garments 





Staple Basis Weakens 


Shortest and Longest Staples Are 
Sgyptians Decline 


Boston, Sept. 11.—On anything 
longer than lye-inch and shorter than 
full 1%s-inch the market for staple cot- 
tons is just about where it was during 
late September and early October of 
last season. Most shippers are eager 
sellers of such cottons, and demand 1s 
far from being equal to the supply 
although it is far more active than tt 
was a week ago. It is possible to buy 
anything in middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton from full lve to 
commercial 1i%-inch at about the same 
price, or about 300 points on December. 
Nominally basis on 1l¥e-inch middling 
ranges from 225 to 275 on that month, 
and for commercial 1:%-inch from 300 
to 350 points on, but it is reported that 
spinners have been quoted a flat price 
of 300 on December for their choice of 
these lengths in middling or strict mid- 
dling. For longer cotton the market is 
much firmer with 500 on December a 
minimum of many shippers for full 
lis-inch middling Delta, and 1,000 on 
for full 14-inch middling; for the latter 
as much as 100 points preminum 1s 
wanted for strict middling. 

The Egyptian market has weakened 
on both Sak and Uppers, with the 
former a little firmer than the latter. 
Reports of crop damage are current, 
but they probably mean little more than 
that yield per acre will be somewhat 
less than last season. 


Strongest 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Oct.-Nov. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 


1} Js in. 213 to 22}¢ 22 to 22}e. 
Ie in. to I} in. 22 to 22}c. 22: to 23e. 
1} in ; 22} to 23¢ 22? to 234e. 
1,4 in 24 to 25¢ 24! to 25he. 
Hi in. 28 to 29¢ 29 to 30c. 


Basis on New York, December, 18. 9lc. 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Oct.- 
Nov. shipment as follows: ‘Fully good 
fair” Sak. $37.54 off 0.56c. “fully good 
fair to good” Uppers $24.85, off 0.41c. 
from Sept. 4. They report closing 
prices Sept. 11 on the Alexandria 
exchange as follows: Nov. Sak. $34.04, 
off 56c: Oct. Uppers $21.51, off 75¢c. 
from Sept 4. 
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Toulson Yarns, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty 


Yarns 


of Every 
Description 


For Service— 
ROBISON RAYON CO. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


e 
— 
e 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Combination Twists, Fast and 
Direct Color Work. Specialists 
in Indanthrene Colors. 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 
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NATURAL and CON VERT! ED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 









COPS CONES 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yar (omen 
Converters of 
Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 






SPOOLS 


Inquiries Solicited 














S. GUTNER & BROS. 
RAYON 





Crown Natural 
Brand and 
Exclusively Converted 
| 8-14 West 30th St., New York 





a | 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes | 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single | 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 
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Good Call for Flat Crepe Yarn 


New Broadsilk Number May 


Prove Big 


NCREASED demand for 150 deniers 

for the manufacture of rayon flat 
crepes was one of the features of the 
week in the market. Viscose process 
producers said this market was growing 
steadily, and there were indications that 
rayon flat crepes may be an important 
line this fall. Converters and cutters 
are placing considerable emphasis on 
this line, because of its price, and also 
because it makes a particularly attrac- 
tive fabric. There was some criticism 
heard to the effect that crepe manufac- 
turers are leaning toward the cheaper 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process 


First Second 

Denier Filament Quality Quality 
75 Ee eee $1.65 
75 30.. ; 4.49 ‘ze 
100 18.. ee 1.60 
100 40... eee. 1.65 
125 . Joi See 1.25 
125 Bs isis Araneta be 1.50 1.30 
150 WROD oe Dae ceus 1.15 1.16 
150 Mes tts terri TR 1.20 1.33 
150 ree cep ve eee 1.30 
150 Baas nice 1.50 ee 
170 PPO 6 od. sivici eta 6 1.05 1.10 
170 ges Faron rae. 2% 1.35 1.30 
200 BUD Xana leneriesatein nS 1.10 1.05 
200 Osh stakeawh eos 1.30 1.25 
300 Oe 1.00 a 
400 SESS Soa. 1.10 95 
450 Bebe Sx sR eeale eee 1.00 95 

600 PMN. 8 Sic as arpesle aad 1.00 95 
900 SHS oan us sateen 1.00 95 
Nitro-Cellulose Process 
Den- First Second Den- First Second 
ler Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
55...$3.50 $3.25 125...$1.45 $1.25 
50 Zee 2.50 0...03 3049 1.10 
75 2.35 1.65 COPS <a Rake 1.10 
100 1.95 1.60 e108. 19 1.10 
ee cccee ee 1.10 
Cuprammonium Process 
Fila- Fila- 

Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
15 29... O8: 95 40 38. ...93. 15 
25 29.55.5000 52 30....3.00 
30 E2000 d ae 


[Dne to diversified offerings prices for higher de- 
diers nre not listed.] 


Acetate Process 


Denier Price Denier Price 

4 cies SE Ree Scans $2. 30 

) jae 3.00 SOY acacia 1.90 

; 2.55 i <.c5 26 1.90 

100 Se 2.40 EN ik wert 2.20 
Rayon Waste 

Open bleached waste......... .. $0.36-$0. 40 

Open unbleached waste............... aieie ae 

Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)......... 20- .B 

Ce i thread waste.......... ae ain. ae 

MIOLGreRl Qe se cee Recess ashok 16 

Converted Rayon Waste 

I NE ONE 55 tend kip a cems.6 $0.61 -$0. 63 

{ hed tops. .573- .59 

F d noils... sane an 

t URNS os, bei dvataew: 5% dhe .38- .45 

U ChOG GOPNO. 6.55.6. cee ceed. .32- .34 

ARNT: 6 a6 sad cash oeeeh ne = wa 


Rayon Market 


deniers, in order to widen their own 
margin, and therefore are producing a 
tather inferior fabric; the producers 
who commented adversely on this point, 
said they thought it would hold back the 
rayon industry’s efforts to win recogni- 
tion in the quality field. However, 
other producers said this criticism was 
without basis. One spokesman for a 
leading viscose process corporation, said 
he had seen the crepes and “considered 
them a credit to rayon.” He said he 
was selling two chief numbers for this 
market—150 denier, 24 filament and 100 
denier 40. 


Market Active 


There was little change in other as- 
pects of the market. Both knitters and 
weavers are buying actively, and the 
trend toward future covering continues. 
September did not occasion any spurt in 
demand, but buying is steady all along 
the line. Both cotton mills and knit 
tubing manufacturers have done some 
active buying of late. The consumer 
interest in cotton-and-rayon mixtures is 
growing at an extraordinary rate; in- 
deed, cotton yarn houses are now com- 
plaining that they get no real action on 


their all-cottons, the public © interest 
being focussed chiefly on the rayon 
mixtures. 


The entry of the dull luster yarn has 
stimulated demand at the knit tubing 
end, with the result that a surprising 
increase has been noted in the demand 
from this market. Rough estimates 
which were made recently regarding 
the 1929 demand for rayon yarn for 
the manufacture of knit tubing placed 
the volume as 50% greater than that 
of 1928. 





Aids Retailers in Rayon 
Window Displays 


The Du Pont Rayon Co. is showing 
at its offices in New York, a window 
display suggestion for use in retail 
stores. The display features the fact 
that “rayon looks well, launders well 
and wears well.” Among the articles 
shown are men’s and women’s hosiery 
and underwear, a blanket made of spun 
rayon waste, a rayon and cotton bed- 
spread, pajamas, a tablecloth and a 
bridge table cover. 





Robison Rayon Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Additional help will immediately be 
added to the workers at the plant owing 
to the new and large orders received 
for its products. 
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Rayon Waste Dealers 
Get Many Inquiries 


Business Spotty, But Prospects Are 
Good, Factors Say—Prices 
Firm 

Rayon waste strengthened somewhat 
this week, thanks to a brief flurry of 
buying, but there was little fundamental 
change in the situation. Waste dealers 
are still waiting for the expected 
September increase in demand. The 
situation is spotty, though there are 
possibilities of a real call soon. Dealers 
were kept busy with inquiries, and the 
consuming market as a whole mani- 
fested more interest. 

Converters showed a disposition to 
dispute current prices on waste, but 
dealers held more or less strictly to 
their quotations. So far as supplies are 
concerned, the situation is the same as 
last week—plenty of waste available, 
but mostly of inferior grade. Con- 
verters admitted that they were having 
difficultiy in getting good grade waste. 
The inferior product is available at 
below-market prices, but the number of 
takers is limited. Converters appear 
disinclined to buy any but the best, and 
they prefer to wait, even as long as six 
weeks to two months, to get high-grade 
waste. Spot shipments of the best 
grades are not procurable; converters 
this week were placing orders for as far 
ahead as November, in order to make 
sure that they got the proper grade of 
waste. 


Du Pont Concentrates at 


Charlotte Office 


Du Pont Rayon Co. will open offices 
at 611-13 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N. C., Sept. 16, and will at the same 
time discontinue their present offices at 
Greensboro, N. C., and Greenville, S. C. 
The territories that have been served 
from these two points will be covered 
by the same representatives who will 
make their headquarters in Charlotte. 
The personnel of the new Charlotte of- 
fice will be as follows: F. H. Coker, dis- 
trict sales manager; John W. Huffaker, 
chief clerk; Otto Long, Tom Dodge 
and Phil Brooks, sales representatives. 





Knapp Opens Reading Office 


E. W. Knapp, Pennsylvania repre- 
sentative for the Industrial Rayon Corp., 
has opened a branch office in Reading. 
Pa., which will be in charge of William 
E. Walters, familar with the trade in 
that vicinity. 


Franklin Rayon Corp., Providence, 
R. I., will be operated at greater than 
regular capacity basis, with a full con- 
tingent of day workers and a night shift 
of operatives. Experienced skein winders 
and other operatives will be added. 
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PUPUASUAUEECLEDLAEUOU EEUU 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


tS 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


MUOUTNLANUAOOEORGEDOUONGEOOUOUENN ODED ESUOOED NSU DO NOES SONEEEE 





CAUUUADUAAEUTU AEST UEETUEET EEUU 





COUUU EECA CTMUTCEU CERT UE EE 


SHOUT REAS EEA CE EACLE 


Cs CUEULIUULALAUAUAUEUNAAUEURANUN ATAU AUA ALAA AEA AUACAUAL ALAA EUOUENEGEUAU ADE AUED ADE OA OMEN TAAL [=] 


~W. J. Klots Raw Silk Cleaner Co. 


| Sales Agents, LAVIGNE & SUTER 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


‘THE PERFECT 
SLUB CATCHER 





a 7 
STAYS 
PUT” 


See cdiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
CATALOG One Piece Plate 


Used Extensively in “Rayon” Winding, Quilling and Coning 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 
U. S. BINDING 





ae . ‘Wt ees 
Wemakea Speciahy-of Birdie) W ncl Narrow Fabrics = 
TRADE MARK 
Vanufacturers of 
Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 
2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FI RT con OLDEST 

ees DYEING PLANT 
me, |) te for Piece Goods, Spe- 
FOSTER cializing Exclusively in 


Fine Wool and Worsted 


COMPANY Silk and Wool Fabrics 
ane (Knit or Woven). 


Also Mohair Fabrics, 


Bradford Finish 


New York Office: 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania Bldg., 


15 sete ; 2°5 W. 34th St 
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Go shopping in real earnest when 
you need 


HUMIDIFIERS 


WE are just around the corner 
ready to call on you and talk 
facts. 

“STANDARD” 
Humidifiers with Automatic 


Control is today’s 
Standard of Comparison 












Let us have the opportunity to 
quote. 


The STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS 
Pawtucket, R. I. U. S. A. 








Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 


Enterprise Garnetting Co. 


Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 
Special department for handling 


Rayon, and Rayon.and Wool Mixed 
Our work fully guaranteed 


Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. 





R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 


A 

Y SPUNRAYARN 

G ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 
Canadian Representatives: 

pe Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
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RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~NOILS 
TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 


ANDREW K. HENRY 
MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Sqn seve MOUUeee devi UUdesN4UUUUUUUOUEENEUUUUESRANGUUOCOGONUUUEOUOUUCEEOUUUULEGOLUUELEGUUOUUEOGOUUENOEOUUUUCOEEAUURLUELUOUUUEESERSLOMNUUU LS 


ARADUALGLUAAEDAAUENEROGDEBADAGULALESS HAE 


AUT LCLLOLCLLCLECLCE CLLR LLL 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 


RAYON JOHN R.STEWART CO. 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 








~ NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St,,Boston,Mass 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 








Bearish Trend in Raw Silk 





Steady Rise Brings Protest 
and Demand Slackens 


XDICATIONS of an early bearish 
I: nd are becoming noticeable in the 
The steady rise in 

through August and even into 
nonth, has stirred some resistance 

the part of the consuming industries. 
Silk weavers, in particular have become 
-sentiul, and they are holding down 


market. 


orders to the actual needs of the 
ment. It is not unlikely that a price 
ecession Will develop within the next 


uwple of weeks, which might bring a 
rop of anything from 10 to 20c. on the 
pound Silk importers themselves 
itted the possibility of a recession, 
it is recognized that the bearish 
| of manufacturers is more pro- 
every day. Silk weavers 
wed little business during the past 
days and, if they keep up this policy 
minimum buying, a weakness due 
ty accumulating stocks is likely. Im- 
rters report that current business 1s 


nounced 





Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.45 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6.25 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.65 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins. .... 6.35 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins... . 6.30 


Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins 4.85 
2 


Tussah tram, 2 end on cops...........-..e+- eae 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 6.90 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6.15 
Hosiery tram, ep. crack XX.............00. 5.90 
Le eS See 5. 80 
NS SOME oS. as acre cans osuss oo S80 
Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 
40/2 $4.35 WOO chia ae $4.65 
50/2. 4.55 WEEE ois os enc 3.60 
Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15............ $5.70 


Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.. 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15............. 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15............. 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15.......... 

Japan filature, X, 13/15................ 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16.......... 
Car ton f lature, new style 20/22........ 
lussah filature, 8 cocoon................-++ 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22.................. 
Grand XX (White) 20/22.. 


Ne 
ww 


Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22..............00e0. 42> 
mp. crack (White) 20/22. ...........ceccves 25 
rack (Yellow) 20/22............. 22222220! 20 
tack (White) 20/22 25 


National Raw Silk Exchange 
Close 


For the Week Close Net 

Sept. 4 High Low Sept. 10 Chg, 

> 500 506 4.94 5.06 + .06 
4.95 5.06. 3.91 5.05 +. 10 
. 4.95 5.06 4.92 5.05 +. 10 
4.93 5:47 499 4:03 +. 10 

*! 4.94 504 492 5.02 +.08 
i 4.94 5.04 4.92 5.02¢ + .08 
4.94 5.05 4.92 5.02 +. 08 

4.94 5.04 4.90 5.02 + .08 

racts, 909 (312 old; 597 new); total 

bales, 7,980; total approximate value, 


ile contract basis. 


obtained only with some haggling, due 
to the narrowing of profit margin at 
the manufacturers’ end. 

This trend occasions but little dis- 
quietude among the raw silk importers, 
as they feel that a turn of the tables is 
more or less inevitable. The remarkable 
consistence of the bullish market which 
prevailed through the latter part of the 
summer, was something which could 
not continue indefinitely, and frankly, 
a recession may not be a bad thing, as 
a stimulant to new buying. 


Market Strong 


The week was strong, despite let-up 
in orders. Prices advanced 10 cts. on 
all grades, except Cantons and Tussah; 
indeed, it was this newest advance that 
spurred the consuming markets to ease 
up on buying. The advance was in- 
spired, partly by the active buying of 
end-August and partly by the strong 
market situation in Japan. The Japanese 
exchange developed exceptional strength 
last week which had a stimulating effect 
on Japanese silk prices. 

It is expected that hosiery knitters 
will 


begin their buying next month. 
These manufacturers are slowly in- 
creasing orders, but the demand is 
meager. Hosiery prices have been 


reduced, and the current uncertainty of 
the hosiery price situation has made 
their knitters somewhat cautious re- 
garding future commitments. The situ- 
ation will clarify itself within a few 
weeks, and then the manufacturers will 
be ready to cover for winter output, it 
is believed. 

Trading on the Silk Exchange was 
active as the week opened, with prices 
on the upward grade, but turnover 
slackened toward the end of the week. 
It was an average week, with the market 
bullish and buyers eager. The bearish 
tone only began to show as the week 
ended, 





Thrown Silk St ronger, 
Prices on Up-Grade 


Quiet But Steady Buying 
Reported—Trams are 
in Demand 


The thrown silk market continues to 
gain slowly. Hosiery knitters showed 
further interest during the past week, 
and a fair amount of business was done 
on tram numbers, mostly for October 
and November shipment. The demand 
came from medium-sized firms, and did 
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not total any impressive figures. The 
hosiery trade as a whole is still holding 
back, as regards future coverage, and no 
great increase is looked for at this end 
for several weeks. 

September business to date has been 
fair. Some mills are active, but throw- 
sters as a whole would be glad to get 
more orders. The month thus far aver- 
ages behind September in other years. 
However, throwsters do not show any 
disposition to complain. The tone of 
the market is strong, prices showed an 
upward trend, and factors as a whole 
are in hopeful mood. 

Prices on certain fabric numbers rose 
5 to 10c. Broadsilk demand is empha- 
sizing crepes. The crepe yarns sold 
steadily all through the past week, and 
though the orders were small for the 
most part, they proved a boon to the 
throwsters in the current quiet spell. 





Spun Silk Lull is 
Laid to Heat Spell 


Backward Weather Discourages 
Woolen and Worsted Cutters 
From Buying Yarns 


The usual brisk business which marks 
the advent of September in the spun silk 
market, was almost totally lacking this 
week. Spinners complained of wide- 
spread buyer indifference, and attributed 
it to the torrid weather prevailing in the 
\tlantic States. Woolen and worsted 
cutters did some active buying toward 
the end of August, and the outlook for 
September was considered good. Since 
Labor Day, however, these manufac- 
turers have slackened up in their de- 
mand for spun yvarn; most of them re- 
port a slow movement of fabrics, due 
to the prolonged summer weather, and 
they are averse to stocking up on yarn 
until the fall demand shows some real 
lite. 

The same is true, to a lesser extent, 
at the broadsilk end. Weavers placed 
their spun silk yarn orders hesitantly, 
this week, the business being restricted 
carefully to the actual needs of the mo- 
ment. Spinners reported that the con- 
suming market had adopted a “hold-off” 
attitude at all ends. 

Spun silk prices continued firm, de- 
spite the let-up in buying, though some 
of the smaller concerns are getting 
anxious. There is no likelihood of any 
break, however, unless the warm 
weather continues indefinitely. At pres 
ent, spinners have a fair surplus—not 
enough to serious concern, and 
once the cool weather arrives this stock 
vill be cleared in short order, it is be 
lieved, as neither 


cause 


the woolen and wor 


sted nor the silk goods manufacturers 
have any considerable stock of spun 
yarn on hand. 
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_Pocasset W orsted Company, Inc. 
Worsted Yarns 


In the Grey, Mixtures, 
and Colors 


Office and Mills Thornton, R. 1. 









‘MERION WORSTED MILLS 


TRY 







Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 
White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 
Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


WM. H. Grunpy Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 












nc. 
P. O. Station “E” 













Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co.,.3 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes | 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
Representatives: Bostow—s. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 


HATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St 
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HIS dyeing establishment has grown steadily 
ever since the business was started. Every 
job regardless of how small or large receives 
the same careful treatment. No poor penetra- 
tions or off-shades. We specialize in 
WOOL, TOPS and YARNS. 
Send us a trial order. 













FLorence 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and 
Gen. Mgr. 





HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoRSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 





CoMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 





O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 












_ WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS 
For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., enmanes R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 









Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS | 


All varieties For the 
Stock and Skein Dyed Knitting Trade 
FOUNDED 1836 














KING MERINO 


Making stalwart friends for King Cotton. Merino 
yarns that are spun from selected raw materials. 
Make up into soft, uniform knit fabrics. 14s to 
24s Any put-up. Write your own wool content 


ticket. 


King Cotton Mills Corp. 


921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mills: Burlington, N. C. 
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WORSTED YARNS 





Outerwear Yarns Active 





Trading Stimulated 
By Higher Prices 


PHILADELPHIA. 


UTERWEAR counts have been 
selling actively and at higher 
prices, sweater concerns taking large 


quantities of two-ply during the last 
week at prices ranging from two and 
half to five cents higher than quotations 
named last week. Spinners in most in- 
stances advanced prices Sept. 6 and are 
quoting 2-20s, 50s, at $1.324 to manu- 
facturers, being five cents above their 
price two weeks ago when they were 
selling at $1.274. 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System 





2-12s, low, com. (368).......... . $1.00 -$1.05 
2-168, low com. (36-408) ..... . 1.05 - 1.10 
2-208 to 2- 24s, om (44s) . 1.15 - 1.20 
2-20s to oo . (46-488) . . 1.25 — 1.30 
2-268 to 2 bia: -_ eae 1.30 - 1.35 
2- 30s to 2- 30 +bld.S8. A. pe. 1.40 - 1.45 
2-32s, 3 bid. (48-50s) . . ... 1.45 - 1.473 
Serer oe 1.45 - 1.50 
2-268, # bld. (56s) .. itu. oe 
2-368, # bld. (56s) .. duces See ele 
2-32s, § bd. (600)....0.0. 022s eee es 1.65 — 1.70 
2-368, $ bld. (60s) .. een eS 
2-40s, + bid. (60s) .. cctccscam: See ole 
2-50s, high 4 bld. (6c) . 1.85 - 1.90 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s) . 1.95 — 1.97} 
2-60s, fine, i NS eer 2.30 — 2.35 
French System 
20s, high, + bld. (50s)... .... $1.45 -$1.50 
20s, } bid. (56s) ....... skeet escaacer. i aon 
26s, } bid. (56s)....... 1.524- 1.573 
30s, § bld. (60s) .. 1.65 - 1.70 
30s, fine warp (66-708) . . eases a ee 
40s, § bid. (60-64s)...... ae . ar 1. 823 
Me eo, 1.923- 1.95 
Mocs oaks Seaeea es 2.273- 2.30 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 





2-20s, low, § bld (44s).............. *. 10 -$1.15 
2-188 to 2 20s, ‘a oe. Pe sol ta oe .30 = 1.32} 
2-26s, 4 bid. (50s). . errr rr. 136 = 1.38 
2-30s, i bid. (50s) .. 1.40 — 1.42} 
2-20s, i RE ED iss. 5 ca's.0 case ans $1.45 
PEE, SME OUD sik bcs ous esas ends 1.60 - 1.65 
French Spun Merino White 
30s, 50-50. .$1.274-1.30 30s, 70-30. . , 1 
30s, 60-40.. 1.373-1.40 30s, 80-20. 1.574- 1.60 
Top and Noil Quotations 
Tops—Boston 
Fine CONHID Sst bec toe nos sa eae $1.20-$1.22 
Half-blood (60-62s).............0005 1.18- 1.20 
aa On CONS «so svn as Seema 1.12- 1.15 
i. Cee 1.07- 1.10 
L: blood 1.02- 1.05 
4 — (50s) 97- 1.00 
95- .98 
tes 7 93 .95 
44s: 3. A. .85- .87 
40s A. .83- .85 
36s S. A. 82- .83 
ls—Boston 
I $0. 75- 5-$0. 80 Low $bid. $0.58-$0.60 
Ha't-bld. .78 Hightbld. .55- .58 
H # bid. to .73 46s 53- 8655 
A bid. .63- 165 448 50- .53 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Sept. 7) 
f POW ass anos 40d bld (56s) ...... aud 
rine (643)........37d Cl. ee 25d 
$hid. (60s)...... , Sid oss-bred (46s)... 214d 
# bid. low (58s). 


Other counts have been raised in pro- 
portion, 2-26s of the same grade being 
held at $1.385 and 2-30s at $1.42 
There are spinners quoting $1. 273- $1. 4 
for 2-20s, 50s, but these are in the 
minority, one of the largest factors here 
stating that they have sold freely at the 
$1.32 level early this week. Other 
knitting counts have been advanced and 
single yarns are quoted two and half 
to five cents above quotations of last 
week, a_ representative spinner here 
quoting single 15s, 48s, at $1.40 to $1.45. 


Quarter Blood Yarns Firm 


There are two reasons for the ad- 
vance in quarter blood yarns. Medium 
wools have been selling at higher prices 
during recent weeks, while fine grades 
have been less steady and what is more 
important spinners have booked a large 
volume of new business within the last 
two weeks, bulk of it having been placed 
just previous to the advance in prices. 
In other words bulk of the business on 
spinners’ books, which is estimated to 
be more than 9,000,000 Ibs., was placed 
at the§$1.274 or $1.30 range for 2-20s, 
50s and not a large portion of it as yet 
at the $1.324 level. 

This is the first advance in yarn 
prices for months, outerwear counts 
having been up to $1.45 to $1.474 for 
2-20s, 50s, last spring and since that 
time have been falling until they reached 
the low point of $1.274, which remained 
in force until Sept. 6. The recent ad- 
vance is regarded as important for that 
reason and spinners of weaving counts 
are optimistic, feeling that the change in 
outerwear counts will shortly result in 
strength in their yarns which to date 
have not advanced. 

Men’s wear manufacturers in this 
vicinity are operating on their new 
lines but are not placing new contracts 
of importance at this time, a majority of 
them having placed substantial contracts 
last June when they felt prices were at 
the low point. They are now taking de- 
livery on contracts placed at that time, 
filling-in purchases having been re- 
ported this week. Prices of weaving 
counts are unchanged and do not show 
the strength that is to be found in the 
outerwear section of the market, it be- 
ing possible to buy 2-40s and 2-50s at 
prices that are low as any time 
year. 

Weavers Still Cautious 


Knitters feel they will have to pay 
higher prices for their yarns in the near 
future and for that reason are willing to 
cover their needs ahead, several spinners 
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this » 


= ap. 


having booked orders that will run dur- 
ing the next four months. Weavers on 


the other hand have not come to this 
viewpoint as yet, although there are 


many in the market who feel that the 
spurt in outerwear counts is a straw 
showing which way the wind is blowing 
and they look for greater strength in 
weaving counts within the near future. 

Outerwear yarn spinners feel the 
spurt in demand during the last two 
weeks is merely a fore-runner of larger 
contracts to come as they realize knit- 
ters have not covered their fall require- 
ments, which is usually the most active 
period of the year with knitting yarn 
spinners, manufacturers having their 
largest season for worsted goods in the 
winter in most lines and this coming at 
a time when yarn prices are advancing, 
leads them to look for active trading 
during the coming weeks. Jobbers as 
usual made profitable purchases, having 
placed large contracts before this ad- 
vance by spinners of outerwear counts. 





Combing Industry 
Unusually Active 


New England 95% Capacity in July 
—QOutput of Noils Depresses 
The Market 


Boston.—Not for a long time has 
the wool combing industry in New Eng- 
land been so busy. Some large mills 
are running well over 100% capacity 
and the bulk of the tops being produced 
are of the merino qualities fine to high 
three-eighths blood. The market in 
which new business is being placed on 
a rather small scale is maintaining itself 
without necessity of seeking business on 
the principle of price cutting. There is 
good competition in the market but 
which is sufficiently stable to eliminate 
concessions as a leading factor in secur- 
ing business. Orders for tops are being 
placed on a rather wider range of grade, 
but the bulk of new business as well 
as the bulk of the manufacturing centers 
upon merino and near merinos. 

Supplies of wool noils are accumulat- 
ing owing to high rate of production, in 
New England in particular. Wool 
combs were 95% active in July, a gain 
of 10% over June. Imports as might 
be expected have fallen to a minimum 
and neither low prices in Bradford nor 
probability of a higher duty have any 
influence in bringing about purchasing 
for American account in the foreign 
markets. Fine noils in the Boston mar- 
ket are bearing the brunt of bearish 
factors. The Bradford noil market is 
a trifle steadier, no decline having been 
recorded in standard grades since the 
third week in August. The market is, 
nevertheless, easier than its unchanged 
quotations might suggest. Outlook for 
trade with the UV. S. is still very obscure. 
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Some day you are going to find yourself in 


the same position as the manufacturer who 
recently wrote us :— 


“We were along time deciding to put in 
this machine but today would not care to 
do without it.” 


| iliac 
Oe ge ee re 1 
ae 2 ; raveteiary 


Tae yA 


a2 


Let us tell you just what the 


SJOSTROM PATENT 


Cooling and Conditioning Machine 
can accomplish in your own plant. 


MANUFACTURERS MACHINE COMPANY 


North Andover, Massachusetts. 





Quality Workmanship 
—Fast Colors 
— Quick Deliveries 


Theyre the demands 
readily fulfilled by Fair- 


mount. 


To specialize is to ‘concentrate 
one’s effort on a special subject,” 
and that’s what we do in dyeing 
tops and vigoureu x, wool and 
cotton raw stock, weaving and 
knitting yarns. 


‘Try us for quality workmanship 


and speedy deliveries. 


Fairmount Dye Works 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Pioneers 


We happen to be the oldest manufacturers of 
spring needles. But that in itself wouldn't 
mean much if we hadn’t kept faith. It is 
against a background of 87 years of staunch 
workmanship that these needles are offered. 
Their accuracy and uniformity mean consis- 
tent knitting results. 


Cooper Spring Needle Rib Machines provide 
the exclusive Cooper-Knit construction noted 
for its resiliency. Knitters of rayon, silk, cot- 
ton and woolen underwear, swimming suits, 
etc., are using these machines in constantly 
increasing number. 


CHARLES COOPER CO. 


Knitting Machinery and Needles 
Bennington, Vermont, U. S. A. 


G H ROGERS Sales Manager ELBROOK, INC 
877 Warren St., Albany, N. ¥ Shanghai, ( hina Agent 

G. W MOR" TON, Southern Repre China and Japan 
sentative 1002 Magnolia St M. BI CaaS AUM Calle Alsina 
Greens ‘ N. 4 181] Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


50 Peking Ro rad, 


UNITED WOOL DYEING 
EA RININS CRON NY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anno WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 
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OOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


——— 





Australian Season Opens Steady 


Prices 


at Initial Sales 


Only 


Slightly Below Ruling World Values 


Boston. 

HE Australian wool season opened 
7. week with an offering of 28.,- 
1) bales at Adelaide and 12,000 bales 
it Sydney. There was a large inter- 
national interest shown resulting in a 
vood clearance of the wools offered. 
Cables reporting a decline of 30-33% 
in the Adelaide sale as compared with 
last year’s opening are likely to be mis- 
leading to the general reader and to the 





Wool Quotations 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia e 
Fine delne..$0.38 -$0.39 4% blood...$0.44 -$0.45 
Fine clthg .32 - .33 blood... .43 - .44 
§ blood 44 - .45 


Texas and California 


aes. 08 WeORNR oe eS Sc Sits tae $0.90 -$0.92 
California, Northern .85 - .87 


Pulled—Eastern (Scoured Basis) 
ae . $1.00-$1.03 B-Super... $0. 83-$0.87 
A-Super .93- .95 C-Super... .78 .80 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Scoured 
Basis) 
Staple fine 


SII SERN REN Ss 3.5505 c,h cab tok ba wsisse ss 95 
Fine and fine medium...............- .90- .92 
LS Ee ene peter Serene oe <2 
DMRS oie Sse. 9 cig Oa carole bets Wack . 80- 82 


Mohair—Domestie 
Best carding 
Best combing. .. 


Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 


Turkey fair, AVOTARG. ...6 66. v0c00000% $0. 41-$0. 43 

Cape firsts ais aes elon dase erakere ae oe 3- .45 

Foreign Clotking and Combing (In Bond) 
Australian: Montevideo: 

70s .. $0.88-$0.90 58-60s..... $0.40-$0.41 

648 ; a: ee BS cia os .40- .4!1 

58s—60s i ae a ee A ee 
Buenos Aires: 

MO PMB ne coc oc bacdetnua eas Fol $0. 31-$0. 32 

RENN ss cart or hee on Okh a he .29- .30 


Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. I...........-- $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece............. .25- .26 
RPOUGRMON GONG... 5 5: csc care ccew ca .27 - .28 

SNOW pe non yt ee ae 254- .26 

Scotch black face..........cccceee> .27 - .28 

East India: Kandahar.............+ .36- .38 

Vican'r ee ee ee ee 41 - . 43 

Joria er ee ee 41- .© 

PM casein netsh e eee ee ee .38- .39 





Substitute Quotations 
Wool Waste 


Lap—Fine white................. $1.02 -$1.05 
fine colored....... eae tai coclate 90 - .93 
Thread White Worsted—Fine..... . .81- .83 
ae i 7 otek ities .58- .60 
Thread Colored Worsted—Fine two- 

; Ar eee ee eee -48- .50 
a Cy BOE oc caisc a as conse 30 - .33 
( RIN WUE a 5'e-0-0:09 19 016 a0 .50- .53 
RSE PI a 55 5 rho GBs koko tar 2=- 33 

rin ‘Yoolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 
M Coates limkt.....<.<66<0% $0.074-$0. 084 
I lark Soma nina eeu eae tet -06- .06} 
I REM io viet Se crane .19- .20 
oe | ee ee tet eine era -103- 11 
chapesoareaie .09 - .10 
BL ERO ET eee ee ee ee -14- .15 
K WOMANS wise. kee crew mene 42 - .43 
Rnuctekenecoce Sues ae 
" ne ese cee ae = al 
s—Light...... 07 - .07% 
; eo 
L VAG S bares obs OSES Ee Maa wee -10- .11 


New York goods market ia particular 
if the fact is overlooked that in the 
interim between the two opening sales 
foreign wool values had already reg- 
istered at an enormous decline, and 
that prices made last week at the 
Australian centers were steady to firm 
in view of the established change in 
values to a much lower basis. 
Topmaking 64s in bond Boston at 
this time are approximately 25% lower 
than a year ago and this fact ought to 


do something to rectify any unduly 
bearish interpretation of the opening 
of the Australian wool season. At the 


Sydney ,sale there was good continental 
competition and Bradford was a tair 


buyer. Early shorn wools proved to 
be finer than last season and a little 
shorter. As compared with sales in 


June prices were off approximately 5% 
indicating a general price level slightly 
below ruling values in London and 
Bradford. 

In view of the near approach of the 
next series of London wool ‘sales it is 
interesting to note that many leaders 
in the English industry believe that the 
Australian policy of selling more and 
more wool in Australia and less and 
less wool in London is a mistake. There 
is no better market in the world than 
London from the point of view of gen- 
eral competition and a true test of 
values it 1s said. In recent years how- 
over the London catalogues, to a 
large extent, have been made up of re- 
offered wools. 

According to available statistics the 
world’s wool production is still about 
450,000 bales below pre-war figures and 
there should be no difficulty in absorb- 
ing a possible moderate increase in next 
season’s wool clip without unduly lower- 
ing values. While in occidental coun- 
tries the consumption of wool since the 
war has been cut into considerably by 
change of style and the use of rayon 
in Oriental lands, on the other hand. 
there is a considerable extension 


seen 
in the use of wool and imports of 
woolens, particularly in Japan and 
China. While for the seven months of 


this vear Canada was the largest im- 
porter of British-made woolen fabrics, 
Japan was in the second place and 
China in the third place. Japan is also 
a large importer of worsted fabrics with 
Canada again in the lead. 

The fine wool situation throughout 
the world in general and in the U. S. 
in particular is opening up the question 
as to whether or not wool growers dur- 
ing the past four or five years have 
rather overdone breeding of merinos. 
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Slow and Disturbed 
Substitute Market 





Feeling At Home and Abroad That 
Woolen Rags May Be The 
“Goat” of Tariff Bill 


Boston.—Demand on the products of 
this market are restricted considerably 
by the fact that this is considered “a 
worsted-crazy season” and yet good 
judges of the situation are under the 
impression that early in the Fall much 
larger attention will be paid to woolen 
fabrics than has been the case during 


the hot weather. Business in the old 
rag market continues slow but quota- 
tions are holding steady and graders 


are having a little more success in ob- 
taining their prices from mill buyers. 
Mixed still firm though not 
bought in large quantities by graders in 
absence of orders on their books. 

There seems to be a growing feeling 
that woolen rags may be made the 
“goat” in the new tariff bill. Wool 
growing has been so successful the past 
five or six years that the Senate com- 
mittee decided that the current rate of 
3le. per pound was sufficient, but yielded 
to the demand of the growers that some- 
thing be done to prevent large imports 
of foreign rags. The English markets 
are now taking the proposition much 
more seriously and are stating that 
\merican sheep growers must have an 
entirely wrong conception of the manu- 
facturing possibilities of rags. An im- 
port duty of 24c. on rags and 3lc. on 
merino and crossbred wools is not likely 
to encourage the consumption of do- 
mestic wool it is said. It will pay 
\merican woolen manufacturers to buy 
imported wool instead of rags. 

The wool waste market is plodding 
along, doing on the average perhaps a 
little more business but at prices not 
altogether satisfactory to holders. Large 
houses having good materials in their 
possession are not trying to force them. 


rags are 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia 


and New York for the week ending 
Sept. 7, based upon data compiled by 
the Market News Service of Bureau of 


\gricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 


Sept. 7 1929 1928 
Domestic 2,700,000 172,307,000 176,500,000 
Foreign 1,118,000 79,407,000 73,889,000 
Total 3,818,000 251,714,000 250,389,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston 1,118,000 79,407,000 73,889,000 
Philadelphia 1,913,000 64,811,000 49,853,000 


New York 887,000 51,304,000 45,661,000 


Total 3,918,000 195,522,000 


169,403,000 
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Like peas in a pod | 


VERY ounce of Oakite—whether it is 

taken from a new barrel or an old one 
—is exactly alike. For this reason a proc- 
essing formula, once made up with Oakite, 
can always be relied upon to do the same 
amount of work. 


Used in the formula for boiling out cotton 
hose or piece goods before dyeing, Oakite 
assures a higher percentage of clean goods. 
By boosting cleaning action of soap or oil, 
the complete removal of wax and lubricat- 
ing oil within the boiling time-limits, is 
made a certainty. 


Employed as a penetrant in the dyebath, 
Oakite does away with streaky, spotty dye- 
ing. And, because of its uniformity, it can 
be depended upon to produce an identical 
shade of color in run after run of goods. 


You assume no obligation by writing for 
complete details. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in 


the leading industrial centers of the U. 8. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK 


OAKITE 


VRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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The Result of 


Intensive Research 


We can now confident!y announce that our 
line of 


NATIONAL 
SULFUR DYES 


offers the widest range of colors available in 
this class of dyes. 


The variety of ‘shades that can be produced 
is not the only recommendation. Through a 
series of trials and experiments in plants 
and in oar laboratories we have proven 
the high quality and consistent uniformity 
of these dyes. 


We have prepared in concise form complete 
information on the use of National Sulfur 
Dyes. Our nearest branch office will forward a 
copy on request. 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Providence Charlotte San Francisco 
Toronto 


Nationa Dyes 
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Hampton Joins Durene Association Garvan Gets Medal 
Honored for Service with 
Publicity Campaign A Chemical Foundation 
paign . 
Merchandising Innovation In recognition of the service to the 


PHILADELPHIA. 

7 [FE merchandising campaign of the 
urene Association of America, 

1, will begin in the national maga- 

nes within a month, is being watched 
hy the entire industry. This association 
is composed of seven of the largest mer- 
cerizers in the country, their membership 
having recently been increased by the 
admission of the Hampton Co., one of 
the most important processors in the 
country, and the campaign is a coopera- 
tive one on the part of the mercerizers 
to increase consumption of Durene yarn. 
Membership now includes the Aber- 
foyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa., and Bel- 


mont, N. C., Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., Philadelphia and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., American Yarn & Processing 


Co., Mt. Holly, N. C., Dixie Mercer- 
izing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., Clarence 
L. Meyers, Inc., Philadelphia, Spinners 
Processing Co., Charlotte, N. C., and the 
new member, Hampton Co., Easthamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Hampton Co. is one of the oldest and 
largest concerns of its kind in the world 
and one of the three largest in the 
United States. They have branch offices 
in Mariner & Merchants Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago and 
703 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
N.C. Thomas McConnell is president 

d |. A. Pollard, treasurer. Admitting 
ec Hampton Co., to membership in the 
Durene Association makes this organ- 
ization even more representative of the 
processing trade and at the same time 

indicates that the Hampton Co., will 
now merchandise their yarns under the 

‘sociation name, Durene, and take part 
in the publicity campaign that is being 
started, 

Durene is a registered trade name that 

inbers of the Durene Association use 

inerchandise their processed yarn. 
state that Durene is a yarn that 
inade from = specially selected and 
sed cotton fibers. The name is 
wned by members of the Durene Asso- 
nm of America under which their 
lardized yarns are sold, and through 
publicity campaign that will start 
month in the national publications 
will acquaint manufacturers, job- 
retailers and the consuming public 
the increased strength, elasticity 
ibsorptive qualities that this highly 
ered yarn will produce. 


th 


New Uses Sought 


rough this campaign mercerizers 
ittempting to not only sell larger 
tities of yarn for purposes that were 
ogue before but they are making 


strong and concerted effort to expand 
demand for their processed yarns by 
creating new markets for goods into 
which Durene is used. An example of 
this was seen in the creation of sun-tan 
and sport Durene underwear during the 
last summer. It is possible the associa 
tion will attempt to regain that part of 
their business that was lost when many 
full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers dis- 
continued the use of mercerized yarn on 
their tops. Longer skirts may aid mer- 
cerizers in this move. 

These processors while not discon 
tinuing the use of the name ‘mercer 
ized” altogether are placing a great deal 
more emphasis upon their newly regis 
tered name, Durene, and are now en 
deavoring to expand their business by 
using the most up to date merchandising 
methods, using a new name to sell their 
product that had been known to the 
textile industry for half century but 
hardly known by the consuming public 
at all. If this campaign succeeds the 
public will be as apt to ask for garments 
manufactured from Durene as it is to 
ask for silk, or rayon. 

The success of it is not only important 
to members of the Durene Association of 
America but to combed yarn spinners 
selling their yarns to processors, who 
use bulk of the two-ply combed yarns 
spun notwithstanding the fact several 
members of the group have their own 
combed yarn spinning plants, 


Curtailment in Finishing 
During August 

The monthly statement of percentage 
of normal average capacity operated in 
its industry as reported by the National 





Association of Finishers of Cotton 
Fabrics follows: 
August 
1929 1928 
(5 weeks) 4 weeks) 
White & dyed 60 53% —White 54 50% — White 
combined | 47% —Dyed 50% —Dyed 
Fast black 26 25 
Logwood 
black 39 4 
Prints 85 74 
July ~ 
1929 1928 
(4 weeks) (4 weeks) 
White & dyed 56 51%—White 52 52% —White 
combined 49% —Dyed 48% —Dyed 
Fast black 26 29 
Logwood 
black 31 38 
Prints 85 59 
Worcester, (Mass.) Bleach & Dye 
Works, will immediately add a_ con- 


tingent of new experienced dye house 
hands, according to F. C. Kelley, super- 
intendent. 
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science of chemistry which he has per- 
formed as president of the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., Francis P. Garvan 
awarded the Priestly medal, the 
highest honor in chemistry, at a session 
of the meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society in Minneapolis, Wednesday 
night of this week. 

Mr. Garvan is the third recipient of 
the honor, the others being the late 
Dr. Ira Remsen of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and the late Edgar F. Smith of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Garvan is the only non-scientist to re- 
ceive it. 


Was 


Stresses Chemistry in Warfare 


On account of ill health he was unable 
to be present at the session but his ad- 
dress of acceptance was read. Mr. 
Garvan stated that the disastrous possi- 
bilities of chemistry in wartare should 
act as a deterrent against wars in the 
future and should support the convic- 
tions of the average person throughout 
the world that conflict should be avoided. 

One of the interesting divisional meet- 
ings held in connection with the Minne- 
apolis meeting of the Chemical Society 
was that of the Division of Cellulose 
Chemistry, Tuesday afternoon ai 
Wednesday morning, at which a num- 
ber of important papers outlining re- 
cent developments in this field were pre- 
sented. : 





National Fuels Meeting 


To Be Held by A.S.M.E. in 
Philadelphia, Oct. 7-10 


Details of the program for the Third 
National Fuels Meeting to be held Oct. 
7-10 at Philadelphia, under the auspices 
of the Fuels Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, have 
been announced. Headquarters will be 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. An 
unusually interesting group of technical 
papers is scheduled as the result of con- 


sultation with other organizations 
from whom recommendations were 


secured as to subjects to be covered. 
This is in line with the announced pur- 
pose of the Fuels Division of the 
A.S.M.E. to make these conferences 
fuels forums where all engineers may 
come for aid and for the exchange of 
experiences. 

In addition to the sessions at which 
papers will be presented, a program of 
entertainment has been arranged, in- 
cluding a smoker Monday evening, Oct. 
7, and a theater party for ladies on the 
same evening; banquet Tuesday eve- 
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Diastafor 
has 


Because of 20 years’ hard 
testing, by actual use in the 
Diastator 


— ———~. 


a 
> einige a 


Textile Industrv, 


has maintained its leadership 


been 
“through | 
the | 
mill” 


in the field, as a desizing, 


sizing and finishing agent. 


It strips the warp, in prep- 


8 stn 


aration for dyeing and 


bleaching, completely and 
thoroughly. It actually im- 
parts to the fabric a fine 
softness of feel and finish. It 
is equally efficient when used 


with cotton or mixed goods. 


DIASTAFOR 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Diastafor Department 


691 Washington Street New York City 


Wind China Silk as 


sasily as Japan 


Our new product NOPCO 1506 will: 


Permanently soften hard gum spots 
Increase winding production 8 to 10°, . 
Permit low temperature soaking. 
Permit winding of skeins when dry 
Improve the spinning processes 
Prevent stripping of the gums. 


Help to set crepe twists 


This method of soaking eliminates alkalis, 
and positively will not tender the silk. 
NOPCO 1506 is a neutral product. 








Write for a demonstration, 
or information, 


—— 
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Can’t Possibly Leak 


Moulded, beveled, renewable rubber. 
Makes perfect seat every time. 


ie 


STEM 










RENEWABLE 
RUBBER 
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BARREL SEAT 
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GUIDE 


Ceonrepenneegnearapansaeneaedeasaneasanengpeenend 
STANDARD SEAT 
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Of cast iron, bronze, acid metal, monel metal. 


Interchangeable with other plugs, in any style vat or | 
machine where plug is operated with a perpendicu- 
lar rod. 


All parts made to templets, are interchangeable, can 
be ordered separately. 


Rubbers have countersinks, and cannot possibly get | 
off center. aie 


Designers, patentees and manufacturers of 
Equipment for Dye Houses and Bleacheries, 


Incorporated 1914 


WALKER & DAVIS, Inc. 


Coral and Valetta Sts., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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chemical — Company 
s roces§ 


Alkalies One solvav 
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ning. Oct. 8; and visits to various points 
of interest in the Philadelphia vicinity. 
The program of the sessions follows: 


Monday, October 7 


g:30 a.m. Registration, Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. : 

10:30 am. Opening Session, A 

Opening Address: The Fuel Engineer, His 


Training and Work, Prof. R. 
9:00 p.m. General Session. 
Economics of Pulverized Coal, Gas. and Oil 

Fuels, Martin Frisch. 

Sampling Pulverized Fuel, H. C. Porter. 
Philfuels, R. W. Thomas. 


H. Fernald. 


9:00 p.m. Domestic Session. . 
Some Fundamentals of the Domestic Heat- 
Problem, Samuel S. Wyer. 
Stokers for Apartment Houses and Office 
Buildings, Joseph Harrington. 
Tuesday, October 8 
9:30 a.m. General Session. 7 
Economics of Reclamation of Anthracite 


Culm, Frederick H. Dechant. 

Cleaning of Anthracite, T. M. Chance. 

Coal Pretreatment, Clarence B. Wisner. 

4-20 a.m. Stoker Session. 

Symposium on Recent Developments in Me- 
hanical Stoker Design. Presentation by 
H. D. Savage, President, Stoker Manu- 
acturers’ Assn., Co-authors; R. A. Fores- 
man, J. G. Worker, and J. W. Armour. 
‘0 a.m. Industrial Session. 

Fuel Burning in Ceramic and Lime Indus- 
tries, Victor J. Azbe. 

Economics of Industrial Heating Practice, 
ie Doyle. 

Use of Fuel in the Manufacture of 
Cement, H. P. Reid. 
00 p.m. Industrial Session. 

Electricity for Industrial Heating Furnaces, 
Ww. S. Scott. 


Portland 


Gas for Industrial Heating Furnaces, H. O. 
Loebell 
Oil for Industrial Heating Furnaces, Leod 
D. Becker. 
Wednesday, October 9 
a.m. General Session. 


Carbonization Plant, ‘‘Lurgi™’ Process of Le- 
high Briquetting Co., Max Toltz. 

Hayes Process Low-Temperature Car- 
bonization Plant at Moundsville, W. Va., 
1. D. MeQuade. 

0 a.m. Power Plant Session. 


Some Economic Considerations of Water 


_Wall Installations, Ollison Craig. 

Economics and Design of Water-Cooled 
Furnaces, J. S. Bennett and P. N. Ober- 
holtzer. 


Effect of Fouling in Boiler Efficiency, J. W. 
Pierson. 
00 p.m. Domestic Session. 
Symposium on Domestic Heating. Papers 
Keonomics of House Heating and In- 
ition, H. B. Johns. Gas, M. J. Roberts, 
Oil, S. D’Arcy Rickard. Electricity, A. R. 
enson, Jr. Anthracite, A. F. Duem- 


e! Bituminous, F. R. Wadleigh. Coke, 
P. Nicholls. 


Thursday, October 10 


Ste\ 








0 am. Smoke Abatement Session. 
Smoke Abatement, Harvey N. Davis. 
Smoke Abatement at Salt Lake City, J. Bil- 
leter 
Smoke Abatement at Nashville, Tennessee, 
George C. Fisher. 
Smoke Abatement at Knoxville, Tennessee, 
_ &. L. Wilkinson, Jr. 
: 00 p.m. Smoke Abatement Session. 
eipemeneris Pollution and Sunlight, Philip 
yrinker 
Svn posium on Methods of Recording Smoke 
De nsity. Papers by: A. S. Langsdorf, 
V. Breisky, and Victor J. Azbe. 
Visits to the following plants and 
other points of interest have been 
ranged: 
., Honday Afternoon, Oct. 7—League Island 
. Yard—including Naval Aircraft 
4 ory and Fuel-Oil Testing Plant—and 
hilip Carey Co., Plymouth Meeting, Pa.: 
¢ hg Forge Cement Co., Consho- 
7} A. 
esday, Afternoon, Oct. 8—Pennsylvania 
e id Heating Plant, 30th and Race 
7 Philadelphia, and Atlantic Refining 
Voint Breeze; or, American Engineer- 
; . Philadelphia, and Dill & Collins 
! 0, 


Philadelphia. 

lInesday Afternoon, Oct. 9—Delaware 
Industries, including Richmond and 
Vare Stations of the Philadelphia Elec- 
‘o. and Philadelphia Coke Works of 
woppers Co. 

sday Afternoon, Oct. 10—Baldwin 
olive Works, Eddystone, Pa., and 
vile Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa.; or, West- 
se Electric and Mfg. Co., South 
lelphia, and General Castings Co., 
n, Pa. 


N. Bedford Textile Sehool 


Day Courses Opened Last Monday 
With 100 Students 


New Beprorp, Mass.— The day 
courses of the New Bedford Textile 
School opened at the institution last 


Monday with 30 new pupils enrolled on 
the first day in the freshman classes. 
The entering class is expected to meas- 
ure up to that of recent years, as it will 
be held open during the coming week. 
The entire enrollment for the day classes 
is expected to be near the 100 mark. 

The student body embraces young 
men from China, Japan, South America, 
Mexico and Syria, as showing the wide 
appeal that the school has for textile 
students. The tuition cost was increased 
last year from $150 to $300 for foreign 
students. The evening classes will not 
start up until Sept. 30. 

Chemistry is the favored subject this 
year. In former years the classified 
studies have been well blended. William 
Smith, school principal, was inclined to 
think that the tendency of textile plants 
to open laboratories on the grounds, 
providing opportunities for this branch 
of service, is a factor in students taking 
up this subject. One vacancy occurs in 
the teaching staff, the newcomer to re 
place Joseph Woollam, assistant in the 
carding and spinning department, who 
has resigned to take a position in one 
of the New Bedford mills. 

The school is planning to add one 
new machine to its equipment, this be- 
ing a mule of 112 spindles, the gift of 
the Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., 
where it has been used for experimental 
purposes. Mr. Smith said that the limit 
of expansion has been virtually reached, 
and each year the machinery has to be 
rearranged to allow efficient operation. 


Daniel A. Wechsler Sales Director 
of General Silk Corp. Fabrics 
Division 

Leonard P. Frieder, vice-president of 
the General Silk Corp., announces that 
Daniel A. Wechsler has been appointed 
sales director of the fabrics division 
of this corporation. Mr. Wechsler has 
been president of the Wechsler-Barber 
Silk Co. for the last 18 years, and has 
specialized in high-grade silks for both 
the retail and cutting-up trades. 

The Wechsler-Barber Silk Co. will 
not merge with the General Silk Corpo- 
ration, but will close out over a period 
of time its existing stocks and fill all 
orders now on its books. 

When this is completed, it is Mr. 
Wechsler’s intention to consolidate his 
own sales organization with that of the 
General Silk Corp., and the General Silk 
Corp. will continue many of the well- 
known Wechsler-Barber weaves. 

There will be no change in the ar- 
rangement of the present General Silk 


Corp’s. sales organization. Samuel 
Blondheim remains manager of Dept. 


“B,” handling the better-grade fabrics, 
and William J. Schwartz will continue 
in charge of Dept. “A,” the garment 
center branch of the company. 
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Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Formed in Paterson 


A new company known as Sipp-East- 
wood Corp. will take over the business oi 
The Sipp Machine Co., Paterson, N. J., 
manufacturers of winders, warpers, quil- 
lers, copping machines and various ma- 
chines for the textile trade, and the new 
company will also take ever the manufac- 
ture of the winders, warpers, quillers and 
coppers now being manufactured by Ben- 
jamin Eastwood Co., also of Paterson. 

Both companies for many years have 
been manufacturers of the above lines of 
machinery which are used in the silk and 
other divisions of the textile industry. 

Grant Sipp, William J. Turner and Wil- 
liam Toll, who are now with the Sipp Ma- 
chine Co., and James Eastwood and Ben- 
jamin Eastwood, Jr., who are now with 
the Benjamin Eastwood Co., will be active 
in the new corporation. 


Eastwood to Continue Foundry, 
Loom and General Machine 
Business 


The Benjamin Eastwood Co., Pater- 
son, N. J., which recently sold to a new 
corporation, the Sipp-Eastwood Corp., 
all rights, patents, good-will, etc., cover- 
ing their warping, winding, quilling, cop- 
ping and various other textile machines 
pertaining to the manufacture of silk, 
states that this sales does not include 
their loom business, their general ma- 
chine business or their foundry. It is 
understood that the Benjamin Eastwood 
Co. will continue to run the several last 
mentioned departments and that they 
will devote considerable time in the 
future to the perfection of their spring 
pick loom. 


Forms Toledo Precision 
Devices. Inc. 


The Toledo (Ohio) Scale Co. has re- 
cently formed a subsidiary company known 
as Toledo Precision Devices, Inc. Its list 
of products is made up of more than 50 
precision instruments and devices, a num- 
ber of which apply directly to the manu- 
facture of textiles. Their uses vary from 
the automatic determination of the weight 
per yard of fabrics, the total weight of the 
piece, the number of yards per pound to 
the delicate testing, and gauging of silk. 

Besides the distribution of these prod- 
ucts, an investigation department is main- 
tained where specific problems of textile 
manufacturers are worked out upon sub- 
mission. The factory and headquarters of 


the new company are located in Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Knitting & Textile Mach. Co. 
Opens New Warehouse 


The Knitting & Textile Machinery Co., 
dealers in knitting and textile machinery, 
with offices at N. E. corner of 60th and 
Nassau Sts., Philadelphia, have opened a 
warehouse at Ogden and Huttor Sts., Phil- 
adelphia, for the storage of their stock of 
machinery. Here they also have opened 
a machine shop with expert mechanics for 
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RAYON and WYANDOTTE 


The ever growing popularity of rayon has resulted 
in many new uses for this beautiful fabric. 


When treated with the 


Quality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 


rayon, whether in whole fabrics or in mixtures, 
stands out with all its rich lustre and smooth finish. 
‘These textile alkalies never cause roughness or 
impair the lustre of rayon, for hundreds of mill 
operators by the use of Wyandotte Textile Alkalies 
are producing a superior smoothness and lustre never 
before obtained on rayon. 


Ask your 
supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


-—— 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 





Popularity 


“Star” Brand Silicate is 

popular among dyers and 
bleachers. Its uniform, consist- 
ent quality earns preference and 


“STAR” 
Brand 


makes its popularity a growing one. 
Try “Star” Brand Silicate for kier 
boiling and for peroxide bleaching. 





PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 

205 W. WACKER DRIVE 


Rayon Size 


This Rayon Size has been de- 
veloped and progressed with the 
Rayon Industry. It is particu- 
larly adapted for difficult weaves 
and will remain pliable and easy 
to boil out. 














Can be used equally well for sizing 
Rayon warps in skein or on slasher. 


. . + . | 

A trial will convince you. Write | 

for details. 
The result of fifteen 
years’ experience in 
developing the highest 
quality of Rayon Size. 





Wm. C. Keyworth 
215 Van Houten St., 
Paterson, N. J. 
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Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815 
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HEAVY 
CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CoO. 
of Belle, W. Va. 





Manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


(Solid and Flaked) cnsoitaito’tamm 
——CATALOG——_ 










NOTTINGHAM CURD 


Tallow Chip Soap 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 


WG EEE 
mm. WAR 
Curd SOAP Y SN 


Olive SOAP _ chive, N 
a 


Soap Powder For Mill Floors 
Let Us Supply You 
















Established 1860. 


% 
Incorporated 1905 | 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 


and 


Special Soaps 


WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 


QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 








1929 








the complete rebuilding and overhauling of 
all machinery offered for sale. With the 
other warehouse operated by them, they 
now have over 8,000 sq.ft. of space devoted 
to this purpose. 


J. B. Holston to Manage 
Wagner's St. Louis Sales 


Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, Mo., 
announces the appointment of J. B. Hol- 
ston as branch manager of the St. Louis 
sales office. After graduating from the 
University of Illinois in 1923, Mr. Hol- 
ston entered the Wagner plant as a student 
engineer. He was later transferred to the 
Chicago territory as a specialty salesman 
of power-factor correcting Fynn-Weichsel 
motors. Later, he represented in addition 
the entire Wagner line of motors, trans- 
formers and fans. On Sept. 1 he was 
transferred from Chicago to St. Louis to 
manage the St. Louis sales territory. 


F. C. Redman Returns 
From Europe 


Frederick C. Redman has returned 
from a trip abroad where he has been 
studying European methods of manu- 
facturing card clothing, and has taken 
up his duties with the Merrimack Card 
Clothing Co., Andover, Mass., in which 
he has purchased an interest. 

Mr. Redman visited the manufacturers 
of wire, leather, and cloth, as well as 
the card clothing manufacturers in the 
Yorkshire district in England, and also 
spent several weeks in Germany visiting 
wire mills and card clothing manu- 
lacturers, 


New Steam Power Plant 
Of Duke Power Co. 


_ Mount Hotty, N. C.—Approximately 
100,000 hp. will be added to the electric 
power generated by the Duke Power Co., 
When its steam electric plant at Riverbend 

Catawba River, near here, is placed 
in operation about Sept. 20. The new 
project involves an expenditure of several 
million dollars, it is said, and is the first 
ot several units to be built there, as the 
demands for power increases. It will be 
in Constant operation as a base load plant 
aiter its completion. 


Therkildsen Appointed 
Purchasing Agent For Several 
Southern Cotton Mills 


M. Therkildsen, who was recently ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for the Mobile 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills, the McComb ( Miss.) 
Cotton Mills, the Meritas Mills, Columbus, 
Sa. and the Selma (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
all which are units of the Standard 
Textile Products Co., of New York, suc- 

¢ L. B. Wingate, who recently re- 
signed, has his headquarters at 320 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


ceed 


Machinery Liquidating Co. 
in New Offices 


—M ichinery Liquidating Co. has moved 
‘ron. 246 Fifth Avenue to 33 West 42nd 


aire t, New York City, a location which 
icy expect will be more convenient for 
‘ieir customers. The new telephone 
hun ber is Pennsylvania 8014. 





OBITUARY 


J. Ross Cannon 


J. Ross Cannon, aged 39, retired capi- 
talist and textile executive of York, S. C., 
and a son of J. W. Cannon, one of North 
Carolina’s pioneer cotton manufacturers, 
died in a Charlotte (N. C.) hospital, Sept. 
8, after four years of declining health. He 
was moved from his home to the hospital 
for treatment ten days before the end. 
He was a native of Concord, N. C., ana 
was educated at Fishburn Military Acad- 
emy, Davidson College, and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. He was promi- 
nent in college athletics, starring in foot- 
ball and baseball, and was a member ot 
the Kappa Sigma fraternity. After living 
in New York for two years, Mr. Cannon 
moved to York, S. C., in 1914 and was 
actively connected with the Cannon Mfg. 
Co., there for several years. When his 
health began-.to fail he retired from active 
business and spent the last four years 
quietly. In 1914, Mr. Cannon was mar- 
ried to Miss Ashlyn Lowe, of Concord, 
who survives, together with their two 
children, J. W. Cannon, 3rd, and Ashlyn 
Lowe Cannon. He is also survived by 
his mother, Mrs. J. W. Cannon, of Con- 
cord, and five brothers and four sisters, as 
follows: Joseph F. Cannon, James 
Cannon, Charles A. Cannon and Eugene 
Cannon, all of Concord; Martin L. Cannon 
and Mrs. Charles E. Lambeth, of Char- 
lotte; Mrs. Clark Howell, Sr., Atlanta, 
Ga., Mrs. Charles G. Hill, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and Mrs. David H. Blair, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Albert Sydney Farmer 


Albert Sydney Farmer, president and 
treasurer, Conneross Yarn Mill, Anderson, 
S. C., and identified with other extensive 
business interests in that city, died at his 
home Sept. 8, following several months of 
ill health from heart trouble. Mr. Farmer 
was born April 3, 1872 and was a graduate 
of Patrick Military Institute, of Ander- 
son. During the World War, the Conne- 
ross Yarn Mills, of which Mr. Farmer was 
organizer and principal owner, became en- 
gaged in the manufacture of asbestos in- 
sulation which was in great demand for 
ship construction. Mr. Farmer gave his 
personal attention to the production of this 
material and his plant continued on the 
product until the end of the war. He is 
survived by his widow, and two daughters. 


James B. Jackson 


James B. Jackson, prominent Fall River, 
Mass., cotton broker, was fatally injured 
on Sept. 8, when his automobile was in a 
head-on collision with another machine on 
Metacom Avenue, Bristol, R. I. He was 
alone in his machine at the time. Mr. 
Jackson is survived by his widow and three 
small children. 


Alten BD, Pe rker 


Allan D. Parker of the Walter L. Parker 
Co., Lowell, Mass., makers of bobbins, was 
killed when struck by lightning at his 
summer home in New Hampshire Sept. 7. 
He was associated with his _ brother, 
H. Hutchins Parker, in the ownership 
of the business founded by his father, 
Walter L. Parker, vice-president of the 
Union National Bank, and well known in 
banking and business circles. He was a 
director of the Union Bank; also of the 
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Morris Plan Bank and the Lowell Five 
Cent Savings Bank; he was a director 
and member of the executive committee 
of the Lowell Chamber of Commerce; a 
director of the Community Chest; presi- 
dent of the Social Service League, and 
he held membership in the Yale Club, the 
Yorick Club and the Vesper Country Club. 
He was born in Lowell 42 years ago and 
educated in the local schools, after which 
he entered Yale, from which he graduated 
in 1909. 


John S. Woolford 


John S. Woolford, president of the G. 
Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co., Phil- 
adelphia, died at his country home at New- 
field, New Jersey, Sept. 7 after having been 
ill for three weeks. Mr. Woolford was in 
his 86th year. He has been the head of 
the concern since the death of his older 
brother, George Woolford in 1911 and dur- 
ing the last 18 years has become well known 
to textile manufacturers in all sections of 
the country. Mr. Woolford is survived by 
Samuel Woolford, first vice-president of 
the G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co., 
Charles Woolford, second vice-president ; 
both of whom are brothers and also by 
four nephews, R. H. Woolford, secretary, 
Theo. F. Woolford, treasurer, M. S. 
Woolford, assistant treasurer, and M. G. 
Woolford, assistant secretary, and by one 
daughter, Ida Woolford. 


Simeon S. Jackson 


Simeon Schoon Jackson, who died re- 
cently in Leeds, England, was associated 
from 1904 to 1925 with The Stafford 
Company, Readville, Mass., as loom de- 
signer and inventor. He was born at 
Harrogate, Eng., in 1855, and for some 
30 years was connected with Hattersly, 
Ltd., loom builders, Keighley, Eng., 
leaving them to go with The Stafford 
Co. Not only did he have expert knowl- 
edge of looms and weaving, but he was 
a man of great inventive ability and 
skilled in the patent art as it related 
to weaving. Large numbers of patents 
for loom improvements and attachments 
were taken out by him during his life- 
time. He retired from active business 
in 1925 and since then lived in Leeds, 
Eng. 


Frederick E. Forster 


Frederick T. Forster, Southern repre- 
sentative at Atlanta, Ga., of the Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass., for the last 12 
years and a director of the corporation, 
died in a hospital in that city on Sept 3 
after a few days illness of congestion of 
the brain. He had entire charge of the 
southern sales and warehouse at Atlanta, 
having succeeded the late J. D. Cloudman. 
He was widely known in textile circles 
throughout the South and other sections 
of the country. Mr. Forster was 54 years 
old and leaves a widow, also a brother, 
Henry A. Forster in New York. Presi- 
dent B. H. Bristow Draper and other off- 
cials of the corporation attended the fun- 
eral in Atlanta on Sept. 6. 


J. Fred Maynard 


J. Fred Maynard, for many years a 
prominent figure in textile circles at Utica, 
N. Y., died suddenly last week at his sum- 
mer home at Eastern Point, Conn. He was 
78 years old. In 1904 he reorganized and 
took over the business of the Globe Woolen 


Mills which he conducted until it was 
merged with interests controlling the 
American Woolen Co. in 1917. 
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The 1929 Issue 


Official American Textile Directory 
The “Green Book” 


Lists over 20,000 concerns. It is completely re- 
vised annually with reports on new mills and 
changes in established firms. This directory is a 
complete index to the textile industry. 


What the Directory Contains 


Part I—Complete Directory of Mills. 


Includes Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico, together with 
Dyeing and Finishing Plants, Bleacheries and Print Works. 
Details are given with each mill as to names of officials, 
character of goods manufactured, machinery equipment, 
power used, whether equipped with a dye house or finishing 
plant, name of selling agent or if mills sell direct, also name 
of buyer and in most cases what they buy. List of in- 
vestment and Mill Securities Houses handling mill Stocks 
and Bonds. 


Part II—Raw Material Section. 


Complete lists of Dealers and Brokers in Wool, Cotton, 
Waste, Shoddies, Silk, Flocks and Rags. 





Part III—Yarn Trade Index. 


Classified lists of manufacturers of all kinds of yarns with 
sizes of yarn spun and form in which put up. Also con 
tains lists of Yarn Dealers and Commission merchants with 
kinds of yarn handled. 


Part IV—Commission and Dyeing Section. 


Lists and classifies the various mills doing dyeing, bleach 


ing, finishing, printing, mercerizing and other classes of 
commission work. 


Part V—Classified Lists of Cloth Manufacturers. 


Classified according to kind of goods manufactured. 


Part VI—Selling Agents. 


Selling Agents, Converters, Dry Goods Commission Houses, 
Export Houses and Cotton Goods Brokers with kind of 
goods handled. 
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